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‘Duty, Not Happiness, is the True Object of Life. 


WHAT COMMANDS THE ADMIRATION AND HOMAGE OF MANKIND ?—CHARACTER 
AND STERLING HONESTY OF PURPOSE. 
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‘TELL “IM TO CHALK HIS NAME ON THE COUNTER, AND YOUR FATHER SHALL ASK 
HIS CHARACTER.’ 

‘If I were asked to account in a sentence for his great popularity, I should say it was his 
great urbanity, his fidelity to true Liberalism, his love of independence, and his unimpeach- 
able character. During his first canvass (about 60 years ago), Mr. Villiers and two friends 
entered a small shop at Willenhall that had been left in charge ofa young girl. On learning 
their business the damsel shouted upstairs, ‘‘ Mother, here’s a gentleman as is come for 
father’s vote for Member of Parliament.” To this a voice from above made answer, “* Tell *im 
to ehalk his name on the counter, and your FATHER SHALL ASK HIS CHARACTER.” ‘* Thank 
you, Ma’am,” shouted the candidate ; after which, turning to his companions, he said, ‘* Book 
that for me, Iam as certain of it as if it were already given. ’—Nercastle Chronicle. 
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‘We ought to be friends. ... Why 
}] should two European Powers quarrel 
} over a few Asiatics? WE OUGHT TO 
BE FRIENDS. WE STRONGLY WISH 
IT. ... It is England’s hostility that 
provokes our advance more than 
anything else.’—C. MARVIN. 


EGYPT, CAIRO.— Since my 
arrival in Egypt in August last I have, 
on three occasions, been attacked by fever. 
On the first occasion I lay in hospital! for 
i six weeks. The last attacks have been 
‘ : ) completely repulsed in a short time by the 
. use of your valuable “ FRUIT SALT,” to 
‘BOOK THAT FOR ME.’ which I owe my present heaith, at the 
very least, if not my life itself. Heartfelt gratitude for my restoration impels me to add my testimony to the 

already overwhelming store of the same, and in so doing I feel that I am but obeying the dictates of duty 

* Gratefully yours, A CornPORAL, 19th Hussars.—26th May, 1883.’ 
‘I used my “FRUIT SALT” freely in my last severe attack of fever,and I have every reason to say 
I believe it saved my life.—J. C. Eno.’ 
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IT IS PLEASANT, COOLING, HEALTH-GIVING, REFRESHING, and INVIGORATING. 
You cannot overstate its great value in keeping the Blood Pure and free from Disease. 

ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ assists the functions of the LIVER, BOWELS, SKIN, and 
KIDNEYS by Natural Means; thus the blood is freed from POISONOUS or other HURTFUL 
MATTERS. It is impossible to overstate its great value. THERE IS NO DOUBT that, where 
it has been taken in the earliest stages of a disease, it has in innumerable instances 

revented a severe illness. Without such a simple precaution the JEOPARDY OF LIFE IS 
MMENSELY INCREASED. 
CAUTION.—Examine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ Without tt, 
you have been imposed on by a worthless imitation, 
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A. Gentleman of France: 


BEING THE MEMOIRS OF GASTON DE BONNE, 
SITEUR DE MARSAC. 


By StTantey J. WEYMAN. 


CHAPTER VII. 


SIMON FLEIX, 


OR some minutes I forgot mademoiselle in paying those 
assiduous attentions to my mother which her state and my 
duty demanded ; and which I offered the more anxiously that I 
recognised, with a sinking heart, the changes which age and illness 
had made in her since my last visit. The shock of mademoiselle’s 
words had thrown her into a syncope, from which she did not re- 
cover for some time ; and then rather through the assistance of our 
strange guide, who seemed well aware what to do, than through 
my efforts. Anxious as I was to learn what had reduced her to such 
straits and such a place, this was not the time to satisfy my curio- 
sity, and I prepared myself instead for the task of effacing the 
painful impression which mademoiselle’s words had made on her 
mind. 

On first coming to herself she did not remember them, but, 
content to find me by her side—for there is something so alchemic 
in a mother’s love that I doubt not my presence changed her 
garret to a palace—she spent herself in feeble caresses and broken 
words. Presently, however, her eye falling on mademoiselle and her 
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maid, who remained standing by the hearth, looking darkly at us 
from time to time, she recalled, first the shock which had pros- 
trated her, and then its cause, and raising herself on her elbow, 
looked about her wildly. ‘Gaston!’ she cried, clutching my 
hand with her thin fingers, ‘what was it I heard? It was of 
you someone spoke—a woman! She called you—or did I dream 
it ?—a cheat! You!’ 

‘Madame, madame,’ I said, striving to speak carelessly, though 
the sight of her grey hair, straggling and dishevelled, moved me 
strangely, ‘was it likely? Would anyone dare to use such ex- 
pressions of me in your presence. You must indeed have 
dreamed it !’ 

The words, however, returning more and more vividly to her 
mind, she looked at me very pitifully, and in great agitation 
laid her arm on my neck, as though she would shelter me with 
the puny strength which just enabled her to rise in bed. ‘ But 
someone,’ she muttered, her eyes on the strangers, ‘ said it, Gaston ? 
I heard it. What did it mean?’ 

‘What you heard, madame,’ I answered, with an attempt at 
gaiety, though the tears stood in my eyes, ‘ was, doubtless, made- 
moiselle here scolding our guide from Tours, who demanded three 
times the proper pourboire. The impudent rascal deserved all 
that was said to him, I assure you.’ 

‘Was that it?’ she murmured doubtfully. 

‘That must have been what you heard, madame,’ I answered, 
as if I felt no doubt. 

She fell back with a sigh of relief, and a little colour came 
into her wan face. But her eyes still dwelt curiously, and with 
upprehension, on mademoiselle, who stood looking sullenly into 
the fire; and seeing this my heart misgave me sorely that I had 
done a foolish thing in bringing the girl there. I foresaw a 
hundred questions which would be asked, and a hundred complica- 
tions which must ensue, and felt already the blush of shame 
mounting to my cheek. 

‘Who is that?’ my mother asked softly. ‘I am ill. She 
must excuse me.’ She pointed with her fragile finger to my 
companions. 

I rose, and still keeping her hand in mine, turned so as to 
face the hearth. ‘This, madame,’ I answered formally, ‘ is Made- 
moiselle , but her name I will commit to you later, and in 





private. Suffice it to say that she is a lady of rank, who has 
been committed to my charge by a high personage.’ 
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‘A high personage ?’ my mother repeated gently, glancing at 
me with a smile of gratification. 

‘One of the highest,’ I said. ‘Such a charge being a great 
honour to me, I felt that I could not better execute it, madame, 
since we must lie in Blois one night, than by requesting your 
hospitality on her behalf,’ 

I dared mademoiselle as I spuke—I dared her with my eye to 
contradict or interrupt me. For answer, she looked at me once, 
inclining her head a little, and gazing at us from under her long 
eyelashes. Then she turned back to the fire, and her foot resumed 
its angry tapping on the floor. 

‘I regret that I cannot receive her better, my mother 
answered feebly. ‘I have had losses of late. I—but I will speak 
of that at another time. Mademoiselle doubtless knows,’ she con- 
tinued with dignity, ‘ you and your position in the South too well to 
think ill of the momentary straits to which she finds me reduced.’ 

I saw mademoiselle start, and I writhed under the glance of 
covert scorn, of amazed indignation, which she shot at me. But 
my mother gently patting my hand, I answered patiently, ‘ Made- 
moiselle will think only what is kind, madame—of that I am 
assured. And lodgings are scarce to-night in Blois. 

‘But tell me of yourself, Gaston,’ my mother cried eagerly ; and 
I had not the heart, with her touch on my hand, her eyes on my face, 
to tear myself away, much as I dreaded what was coming, and 
longed to end the scene. ‘Tell me of yourself. You are still in 
favour with the king of I will not name him here ?’ 

‘ Still, madame,’ I answered, looking steadily at mademoiselle, 
though my face burned. 

‘You are still—he consults you, Gaston ?’ 

‘Still, madame.’ 

My mother heaved a happy sigh, and sank lower in the bed. 
‘And your employments?’ she murmured, her voice trembling 
with gratification. ‘They have not been reduced? You still retain 
them, Gaston ?’ 

‘Still, madame,’ I answered, the perspiration standing on my 
brow, my shame almost more than I could bear. 

‘Twelve thousand livres a year, I think ?’ 

‘The same, madame.’ 

‘And your establishment? How many do you keep now? 
Your valet, of course? And lackeys—how many at present ?’ 
She glanced, with an eye of pride, while she waited for my answer, 
first at the two silent figures by the fire, then at the poverty- 
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stricken room; as if the sight of its bareness heightened for her 
the joy of my prosperity. . 

She had no suspicion of my trouble, my misery, or that the 
last. question almost filled the cup too full. Hitherto all had 
been easy, but this seemed to choke me. I stammered and lost 
my voice. Mademoiselle, her head bowed, was gazing into the 
fire. Fanchette was staring at me, her black eyes round as saucers, 
her mouth half-open. ‘Well, madame,’ I muttered at length, 
‘to tell you the truth, at present, you must understand, I have 
been forced to . 

‘What, Gaston?’ Madame de Bonne half rose in bed. Her 
voice was sharp with disappointment and apprehension ; the grasp 
of her fingers on my hand grew closer. ‘ 

I could not resist that appeal. I flung away the last rag of 
shame. ‘To reduce my establishment somewhat,’ I answered, 
looking a miserable defiance at mademoiselle’s averted figure. 
She had called me a liar and a cheat—here in the room! I must 
stand before her a liar and a cheat confessed. ‘I keep but three 
lackeys now, madame.’ 

‘Still it is creditable, my mother muttered thoughtfully, her 
eyes shining. ‘Your dress, however, Gaston—only my eyes are 
weak—seems to me 3 

‘Tut, tut! It is but a disguise,’ I answered quickly. 

‘I might have known that,’ she rejoined, sinking back with a 
smile and a sigh of content. ‘But when I first saw you I was 
almost afraid that something had happened to you. And I have 
been uneasy lately,’ she went on, releasing my hand, and beginning 
to play with the coverlet, as though the remembrance troubled 
her. ‘There was a man here a while ago—a friend of Simon 
Fleix there—who had been south to Pau and Nerac, and he said 
there was no M. de Marsac about the Court.’ 

‘He probably knew less of the Court than the wine-tavern,’ 
I answered with a ghastly smile. 

‘That was just what I told him,’ my mother responded quickly 
and eagerly. ‘I warrant you I sent him away ill-satisfied.’ 

‘Of course,’ I said ; ‘ there will always be people of that kind. 
But now, if you will permit me, madame, I will make such 
arrangements for mademoiselle as are necessary.’ 

Begging her accordingly to lie down and compose herself—for 
even so short a conversation, following on the excitement of our 
arrival, had exhausted her to a painful degree—I took the youth, 
who had just returned from stabling our horses, a little aside, and 
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learning that he lodged in a smaller chamber on the farther side 
of the landing, secured it for the use of mademoiselle and her 
woman. In spite of a certain excitability which marked him at 
times, he seemed to be a quick, ready fellow, and he willingly un- 
dertook to go out, late as it was, and procure some provisions and 
a few other things which were sadly needed, as well for my 
mother’s comfort as for our own. I directed Fanchette to aid 
him in the preparation of the other chamber, and thus for a 
while I was left alone with mademoiselle. She had taken one 
of the stools, and sat cowering over the fire, the hood of her cloak 
drawn about her head; in such a manner that even when she 
looked at me, which she did from time to time, I saw little more 
than her eyes, bright with contemptuous anger. 

‘So, sir, she presently began, speaking in a low voice, and 
turning slightly towards me, ‘ you practise lying even here ?’ 

I felt so strongly the futility of denial or explanation that I 
shrugged my shoulders and remained silent under the sneer. 
Two more days—two more days would take us to Rosny, and 
my task would be done, and mademoiselle and I would part 
for good and all. What would it matter then what she thought 
of me? What did it matter now ? 

For the first time in our intercourse my silence seemed to dis- 
concert and displease her. ‘ Have you nothing to say for yourself?’ 
she muttered sharply, crushing a fragment of charcoal under her 
foot, and stooping to peer at the ashes. ‘ Have you not another lie 
in your quiver, M.de Marsac? De Marsac!’ And she repeated the 
title, with a scornful laugh, asif she put no faith in my claim to it. 

But I would answer nothing—nothing ; and we remained silent 
until Fanchette, coming in to say that the chamber was ready, 
held the light for her mistress to pass out. I told the woman to 
come back and fetch mademoiselle’s supper, and then, being left 
alone with my mother, who had fallen asleep, with a smile on her 
thin, worn face, I began to wonder what had happened to reduce 
her to such dire poverty. 

I feared to agitate her by referring to it; but later in the 
evening, when her curtains were drawn and Simon Fleix and I 
were left together, eyeing one another across the embers like dogs 
of different breeds—with a certain strangeness and suspicion—my 
thoughts recurred to the question; and determining first to learn 
something about my companion, whose pale, eager face and 
tattered, black dress gave him a certain individuality, I asked 
him whether he had come from Paris with Madame de Bonne, 
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He nodded without speaking. 

I asked him if he had known her long. 

‘Twelve months,’ he answered. ‘I lodged on the fifth, 
madame on the second, floor of the same house in Paris.’ 

I leaned forward and plucked the hem of his black robe. 
‘What is this?’ I said, with a little contempt. ‘You are nota 
priest, man.’ 

‘No,’ he answered, fingering the stuff himself, and gazing at 
me in a curious, vacant fashion. ‘I am a student of the 
Sorbonne.’ 

I drew off from him with a muttered oath, wondering—while 
I looked at him with suspicious eyes—how he came to be here, 
and particularly how he came to be in attendance on my mother, 
who had been educated from childhood in the Religion, and 
had professed it in private all her life. I could think of no 
one who, in old days, would have been less welcome in her 
house than a Sorbonnist, and began to fancy that here *should 
lie the secret of her miserable condition. 

‘You don’t like the Sorbonne?’ he said, reading my thoughts ; 
which were, indeed, plain enough. 

‘No more than I love the devil!’ I said bluntly. 

He leaned forward and, stretching out a thin, nervous hand, laid 
it on my knee. ‘ What if they are right, though ?’ he muttered, 
his voice hoarse. ‘ What if they are right, M. de Marsac ?’ 

‘Who right ?’ I asked roughly, drawing back afresh. 

‘The Sorbonne,’ he repeated, his face red with excitement, 
his eyes peering uncannily into mine. ‘Don’t you see,’ he con- 
tinued, pinching my knee in his earnestness, and thrusting his 
face nearer and nearer to mine, ‘it all turns on that? It all 
turns on that—salvation or damnation! Are they right? Are 
you right? You say yes to this, no to that, you white-coats ; and 
you say it lightly, but are you right? Are you right? Mon 
Dieu!’ he continued, drawing back abruptly and clawing the air 
with impatience, ‘I have read, read, read! I have listened to 
sermons, theses, disputations, and I know nothing. I know no 
more than when I began.’ 

He sprang up and began to pace the floor, while I gazed at him 
with a feeling of pity. A very learned person once told me that the 
troubles of these times bred four kinds of men, who were much 
to be compassionated: fanatics on the one side or the other, who 
lost sight of all else in the intensity of their faith ; men who, 
like Simon Fleix, sought desperately after something to believe, 
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and found it not; and lastly, scoffers, who, believing in nothing, 
looked on all religion as a mockery. 

He presently stopped walking—in his utmost excitement I 
remarked that he never forgot my mother, but trod more lightly 
when he drew near the aleove—and spoke again. 

‘ You are a Huguenot ?’ he said. 

‘Yes,’ I replied. 

‘So is she,’ he rejoined, pointing towards the bed. ‘But do 
you feel no doubts ?’ 

‘None,’ I said quietly. 

‘Nor does she, he answered again, stopping opposite me. 
‘You made up your mind—how ?’ 

‘I was born in the Religion,’ I said. 

‘And you have never questioned it ?’ 

* Never.’ 

‘Nor thought much about it ?’ 

‘Not a great deal,’ I answered. 

‘Saint Gris!’ he exclaimed inalowtone. ‘ And do you never 
think of hell-fire—of the worm which dieth not, and the fire 
which shall not be quenched? Do you never think of that, 
M. de Marsac ?’ 

‘No, my friend, never!’ I answered, rising impatiently ; for at 
that hour, and in that silent, gloomy room, I found his conversa- 
tion dispiriting. ‘I believe what I was taught to believe, and I 
strive to hurt no one but the enemy. I think little; and if I 
were you I would think less. I would do something, man—fight, 
play, work, anything but think! Leave that to clerks.’ 

‘T am a clerk,’ he answered. 

‘A poor one, it seems,’ I retorted, with a little scorn in my 
tone. ‘Leave it,man. Work! Fight! Do something!’ 

‘Fight?’ he said, as if the idea were a novel one. ‘Fight? But 
there, I might be killed ; and then hell-fire, you see!’ 

‘Zounds, man!’ I cried, out of patience with a folly which, 
to tell the truth, the lamp burning low, and the rain pattering 
on the roof, made the skin of my back feel cold and creepy. 
‘Enough of this! Keep your doubts and your fire to yourself! 
And answer me,’ I continued, sternly. ‘How came Madame de 
Bonne so poor? How did she come down to this place ?’ 

He sat down on his stool, the excitement dying quickly out of 
his face. ‘She gave away all her money,’ he said slowly and 
reluctantly. It may be imagined that this answer surprised me. 
‘Gave it away?’ I exclaimed. ‘To whom? And when?’ 
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He moved uneasily on his seat and avoided my eye, his altered 
manner filling me with suspicions which the insight I had just 
obtained into his character did not altogether preclude. At last 
he said, ‘I had nothing to do with it, if you mean that; nothing. 
On the contrary, I have done all I could to make it up to her. I 
followed her here. I swear that is so, M. de Marsac.’ 

‘ You have not told me yet to whom she gave it,’ I said sternly. 

‘She gave it,’ he muttered, ‘to a priest.’ 

‘To what priest ?’ 

‘I do not know his name. He is a Jacobin.’ 

‘And why?’ I asked, gazing incredulously at the student. 
‘Why did she give it to him? Come, come! have acare. Let 
me have none of your Sorbonne inventions!’ 

He hesitated a moment, looking at me timidly, and then 
seemed to make up his mind to tell me. ‘He found out—it was 
when we lived in Paris, you understand, last June—that she was 
a Huguenot. It was about the time they burned the Foucards, 
and he frightened her with that, and made her pay him money, 
a little at first, and then more and more, to keep her secret. 
When the king came to Blois she followed his Majesty, thinking 
to be safer here; but the priest came too, and got more money, 
and more, until he left her—this.’ 

‘This!’ I said. And I set my teeth together. 

Simon Fleix nodded. 

I looked round the wretched garret to which my mother had 
been reduced, and pictured the days and hours of fear and sus- 
pense through which she had lived ; through which she must have 
lived with that caitiff’s threat hanging over her grey head! I 
thought of her birth and her humiliation ; of her frail form and 
patient, undying love for me; and solemnly, and before heaven, I 
swore that night to punish the man. My anger was too great for 
words, and for tears I was too old. Iasked Simon Fleix no more 
questions, save when the priest might be looked for again—which 
he could not tell me—and whether he would know him again—to 
which he answered, ‘Yes.’ But, wrapping myself in my cloak, I 
lay down by the fire and pondered long and sadly. 

So, while I had been pinching there, my mother had been 
starving here. She had deceived me, and I her. The lamp 
flickered, throwing uncertain shadows as the draught tossed 
the strange window-curtain to and fro. The leakage from the 
roof fell drop by drop, and now and again the wind shook the crazy 
building, as though it would lift it up bodily and carry it away. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


AN EMPTY ROOM. 


DESIRING to start as early as possible, that we might reach Rosny on 
the second evening, I roused Simon Fleix before it was light, and 
learning from him where the horses were stabled, went out to attend 
to them ; preferring to do this myself, that I might have an oppor- 
tunity of seeking out a tailor, and providing myself with clothes 
better suited to my rank than those to which I had been reduced 
of late. I found that I still had ninety crowns left of the sum 
which the King of Navarre had given me, and twelve of these I 
laid out on a doublet of black cloth with russet points and ribands, 
a dark cloak lined with the same sober colour, and a new cap and 
feather. The tradesman would fain have provided me with a 
new scabbard also, seeing my old one was worn-out at the heel; 
but this I declined, having a fancy to go with my point bare until 
I should have punished the scoundrel who had made my mother’s 
failing days a misery to her; a business which, the King of 
Navarre’s once done, I promised myself to pursue with energy and 
at all costs. 

The choice of my clothes, and a few alterations which it was 
necessary to make in them, detained me some time, so that it was 
‘later than I could have wished when I turned my face towards the 
house again, bent on getting my party to horse as speedily as 
possible. The morning, I remember, was bright, frosty, and cold ; 
the kennels were dry, the streets comparatively clean. Here and 
there a ray of early sunshine, darting between the overhanging 
eaves, gave promise of glorious travelling-weather. But the 
faces, I remarked in my walk, did not reflect the surrounding 
cheerfulness. Moody looks met me everywhere and on every 
side; and while courier after courier galloped by me bound 
for the castle, the townsfolk stood aloof in doorways listless and 
inactive, or, gathering in groups in corners, talked what I took 
to be treason under the breath. The queen-mother still lived, 
but Orleans had revolted, and Sens and Mans, Chartres and Melun. 
Rouen was said to be wavering, Lyons in arms, while Paris had 
deposed her king, and cursed him daily from a hundred altars. 
In fine, the great rebellion which followed the death of Guise, and 
lasted so many years, was already in progress; so that on this 
first day of the new year the king’s writ scarce ran farther than 
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he could see, peering anxiously out from the towers above my 
head. 

Reaching the house, I climbed the long staircase hastily, abus- 
ing its darkness and foulness,.and planning as I went how my 
mother might most easily and quickly be moved to a better 
lodging. Gaining the top of the last flight, I saw that made- 
moiselle’s door on the left of the landing was open, and concluding 
from this that she was up, and ready to start, I entered my 
mother’s room with a brisk step and spirits reinforced by the crisp 
morning air. 

But on the threshold I stopped, and stood silent and amazed. 
At first I thought the room was empty. Then, at a second 
glance, I saw the student. He was on his knees beside the 
bed in the alcove, from which the curtain had been partially 
dragged away. The curtain before the window had been torn 
down also, and the cold light of day, pouring in on the unsightly 
bareness of the room, struck a chill to my heart. A stool lay 
overturned by the fire, and above it a grey cat, which I had not 
hitherto noticed, crouched on a beam and eyed me with stealthy 
fierceness. Mademoiselle was not to be seen, nor was Fanchette, 
and Simon Fleix did not hear me. He was doing something at 
the bed—for my mother it seemed. 

‘What is it, man?’ I cried softly, advancing on tiptoe to the 
bedside. ‘ Where are the others?’ 

The student looked round and saw me. His face was pale and 
gloomy. His eyes burned, and yet there were tears in them, and 
on his cheeks. He did not speak, but the chilliness, the bareness, 
the emptiness of the room spoke for him, and my heart sank. 

I took him by the shoulders. ‘ Find your tongue, man!’ I said 
angrily. ‘ Where are they?’ 

He rose from his knees and stood staring at me. ‘They are 
gone !’ he said stupidly. 

‘Gone?’ I exclaimed. ‘Impossible! When? Whither?’ 

‘Half an hour ago. Whither—I do not know.’ 

Confounded and amazed, I glared at him between fear and rage. 
‘ You do not know?’ I cried. ‘ Theyare gone, and you do not know?’ 

He turned suddenly on me and gripped my arm. ‘No, I do 
not know! Ido not know!’ he cried, with a complete change of 
manner and in a tone of fierce excitement. ‘Only, may the fiend 
go with them! But I do know this. I know this, M. de Marsac, 
with whom they went, these friends of yours! A fop came, a dolt, 
a fine spark, and gave them fine words and fine speeches and a 
gold token, and, hey presto! they went, and forgot you!’ 
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‘What!’ I cried, beginning to understand, and snatching fiercely 
at the one clue in hisspeech. ‘A goldtoken? They have been de- 
coyedawaythen! There is no time to be lost. I must follow.’ 

‘No, for that is not all!’ he replied, interrupting me sternly, 
while his grasp on my arm grew tighter and his eyes flashed 
as they looked into mine. ‘You have not heard all. They have 
gone with one who called you an impostor, and a thief,and a 
beggar, and that to your mother’s face—and killed her! Killed 
her as surely as if he had taken a sword to her, M. de Marsac! 
Will you, after that, leave her for them ?’ 

He spoke plainly. And yet, God forgive me, it was some time 
before I understood him: before I took in the meaning of his 
words, or could transfer my thoughts from the absent to my mother 
lying on the bed before me. When I did do so, and turned to 
her, and saw her still face and thin hair straggling over the coarse 
pillow, then, indeed, the sight overcame me. I thought no more of 
others—for I thought her dead ; and with a great and bitter cry 
I fell on my knees beside her and hid my face. What, after all, 
was this headstrong girl to me? what were even kings and 
king’s commissions to me beside her—beside the one human 
being who loved me still, the one being of my blood and name 
left, the one ever-patient, ever-constant heart which for years had 
beaten only for me? For a while, for a few moments, I was 
worthy of her; for I forgot all others. 

Simon Fleix roused me at last from my stupor, making me 
understand that she was not dead, but in a deep swoon, the result 
of the shock she had undergone. A leech, for whom he had 
despatched a neighbour, came in as I rose, and taking my place, 
presently restored her to consciousness. But her extreme feeble- 
ness warned me not to hope for more than a temporary recovery ; 
nor had I sat by her long before I discerned that this last blow, 
following on so many fears and privations, had reached a vital part, 
and that she was even now dying. 

She lay for a while with her hand in mine and her eyes closed, 
but about noon, the student, contriving to give her some broth, 
she revived, and, recognising me, lay for more than an hour gazing 
at me with unspeakable content and satisfaction. At the end of 
that time, and when I thought she was past speaking, she signed’ to 
me to bend over her, and whispered something, which at first I 
could not catch. Presently I made it out to be, ‘She is gone— 
The girl you brought ?’ 

Much troubled, I answered yes, begging her not to think 
about the matter. I need not have feared, however, for when she 
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spoke again she did so without emotion, and rather as one seeing 
clearly something before her. 

‘When you find her, Gaston,’ she murmured, ‘do not be angry 
with her. It was not her fault. She—he deceived her. See!’ 

I followed the direction rather of her eyes than her hand, and 
found beneath the pillow a length of goldchain. ‘ She left that ?’ 
I murmured, a strange tumult of emotions in my breast. 

‘She laid it there, my mother whispered. ‘ And she would 
have stopped him saying what he did’—a shudder ran through 
my mother’s frame at the remembrance of the man’s words, 
though her eyes still gazed into mine with faith and confidence— 
‘she would have stopped him, but she could not, Gaston. And 
then he hurried her away.’ 

‘He showed her a token, madame, did he not?’ I could 
not for my life repress the question, somuch seemed to turn on 
the point. 

‘A bit of gold,’ my mother whispered, smiling faintly. ‘Now 
let me sleep.’ And, clinging always to my hand, she closed 
her eyes. 

The student came back soon afterwards with some comforts 
for which I had despatched him, and we sat by her until the 
evening fell, and far into the night. It was a relief to me to learn 
from the leech that she had been ailing for some time, and that 
in any case the end must have come soon. She suffered no pain 
and felt no fears, but meeting my eyes whenever she opened her 
own, or came out of the drowsiness which possessed her, thanked 
God, I think, and was content. As for me, I remember that 
room became, for the time, the world. Its stillness swallowed 
up all the tumults which filled the cities of France, and its one 
interest—the coming and going of a feeble breath—eclipsed the 
ambitions and hopes of a lifetime. 

Before it grew light Simon Fleix stole out to attend to the 
horses. When he returned he came to me and whispered in my 
ear that he had something to tell me; and my mother lying in a 
quiet sleep at the time, I disengaged my hand, and, rising softly, 
went with him to the hearth. 

Instead of speaking, he held his fist before me and suddenly 
unclosed the fingers. ‘Do you know it?’ he said, glancing at 
me abruptly. 

I took what he held, and looking at it, nodded. It was a 
knot of velvet of a peculiar dark red colour, and had formed, as 
I knew the moment I set eyes on it, part of the fastening 
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of mademoiselle’s mask. ‘Where did you find it?’ I muttered, 
supposing he had picked it up on the stairs. 

‘Look at it!’ he answered impatiently. ‘You have not 
looked.’ 

I turned it over, and then saw something which had escaped 
me at first—that the wider part of the velvet was disfigured by 
a fantastic stitching, done very roughly and rudely with a thread 
of white silk. The stitches formed letters, the letters words. With 
a start I read, ‘A moi!’ and saw in a corner, in smaller stitches, 
the initials ‘C. d. 1. V.’ 

I looked eagerly at the student. ‘Where did you find this?’ 
I said. 

‘I picked it up in the street,’ he answered quietly, ‘not three 
hundred paces from here.’ 

I thought a moment. ‘In the gutter, or near the wall?’ 
I asked. 

‘ Near the wall, to be sure.’ 

‘Under a window ?’ 

‘Precisely,’ he said. ‘You may be easy; I am not a fool. I 
marked the place, M. de Marsac, and shall not forget it.’ 

Even the sorrow and solicitude I felt on my mother’s behalf— 
feelings which had seemed a minute before to secure me against 
all other cares or anxieties whatever—were not proof against 
this discovery. For I found myself placed in a strait so cruel I 
must suffer either way. On the one hand, I could not leave 
my mother; I were a heartless ingrate to do that. On the 
other, I could not, without grievous pain, stand still and inactive 
while Mademoiselle de la Vire, whom I had sworn to protect, and 
who was now suffering through my laches and mischance, appealed 
to me for help. For I could not doubt that this was what the 
bow of velvet meant; still less that it was intended for me, since 
few save myself would be likely to recognise it, and she would 
naturally expect me to make some attempt at pursuit. 

And I could not think little of the sign. Remembering 
mademoiselle’s proud and fearless spirit, and the light in which 
she had always regarded me, I augured the worst from it. I felt 
assured that no imaginary danger and no emergency save the last 
would have induced her to stoop so low; and this consideration, 
taken with the fear I felt that she had fallen into the hands of 
Fresnoy, whom I believed to be the person who had robbed me 
of the gold coin, filled me with a horrible doubt which way my 
duty lay. I was pulled, as it were, both ways. I felt my honour 
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engaged both to go and to stay, and while my hand went. to my 
hilt, and my feet trembled to be gone, my eyes sought my mother, 
and my ears listened for her gentle breathing. 

Perplexed and distracted, I looked at: the student, and he at 
me. ‘You saw the man who took her away,’ I muttered. 
Hitherto, in my absorption on my mother’s account, I had put 
few questions, and let the matter pass as though it moved me 
little and concerned me less. ‘What was he like? Was he a 
big, bloated man, Simon, with his head bandaged, or perhaps a 
wound on his face ?’ 

‘The gentleman who went away with mademoiselle, do you 
mean ?’ he asked. 

‘Yes, yes, gentleman if you like!’ 

‘Not at all, the student answered. ‘He was a tall young 
gallant, very gaily dressed, dark-haired, and with a rich com- 
plexion. I heard him tell her that he came from a friend of hers 
too high to be named in public or in Blois. He added that he 
brought a token from him; and when mademoiselle mentioned 
you—she had just entered madame’s room with her woman 
when he appeared , 

‘He had watched me out, of course.’ 

‘Just so. Well, when she mentioned you, he swore you were 
an adventurer, and a beggarly impostor, and what not, and bade 
her say whether she thought it likely that her friend would 
have entrusted such a mission to such a man.’ 

‘ And then she went with him ?’ 

The student nodded. 

‘Readily? Of her own free-will ?’ 

‘Certainly,’ he answered. ‘It seemed so to me. She tried 
to prevent him speaking before your mother, but that was all.’ 

On the impulse of the moment I took a step towards the door ; 
recollecting my position, I turned back with a groan. Almost 
beside myself, and longing for any vent for my feelings, I caught 
the lad by the shoulder, where he stood on the hearth, and shook 
him to and fro. 

‘Tell me, man, what am I to do?’ I said between my teeth. 
‘Speak! think! invent something!’ 

But he shook his head. 

I let him go with a muttered oath, and sat down on a stool 
by the bed and took my head between my hands. At that 
very moment, however, relief came—came from an unexpected 
quarter. The door opened and the leech entered. He was a skilful 
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man, and, though much employed about the Court, a Huguenot—a 
fact which had emboldened Simon Fleix to apply to him through 
the landlord of the ‘Bieeding Heart,’ the secret rendezvous of 
the Religion in Blois. When he had made his examination he 
was for leaving, being a grave and silent man, and full of business, 
but at the door I stopped him. 

‘Well, sir?’ I said in a low tone, my hand on his cloak. 

‘She has rallied, and may live three days,’ he answered quietly. 
‘Four, it may be, and as many more as God wills.’ 

Pressing two crowns into his hand, I begged him to call daily, 
which he promised to do; and then he went. My mother was 
still dozing peacefully, and I turned to Simon Fleix, my doubts 
resolved and my mind made up. 

‘Listen,’ I said, ‘and answer me shortly. We cannot both 
leave ; that is certain. Yet I must go, and at once, to the place 
where you found the velvet knot. Do you describe the spot exactly, 
so that I may find it, and make no mistake.’ 

He nodded, and after a moment’s reflection answered, 

‘You know the Rue St. Denys, M. de Marsac? Well, go 
down it, keeping the “ Bleeding Heart” on your left. Take the 
second turning on the same side after passing the inn. The third 
house from the corner, on the left again, consists of a gateway 
leading to the Hospital of the Holy Cross. Above the gateway 
are two windows in the lower story, and above them two more. 
The knot lay below the first window you come to. 
stand ?’ 

‘Perfectly, I said. ‘It is something to be a clerk, Simon.’ 

He looked at me thoughtfully, but added nothing ; and I was 
busy tightening my sword-hilt, and disposing my cloak about the 
lower part of my face. When I had arranged this to my satisfac- 
tion, I took out and counted over the sum of thirty-five crowns, 
which I gave to him, impressing on him the necessity of staying 
beside my mother should I not return; for though I proposed to 
reconnoitre only, and learn if possible whether mademoiselle was 
still in Blois, the future was uncertain, and whereas I was known to 
my enemies, they were strangers to me. 

Having enjoined this duty upon him, I bade my mother a 
silent farewell, and, leaving the room, went slowly down the 
stairs, the picture of her worn and patient face going with me, 


and seeming, I remember, to hallow the purpose I had in my 
mind. 


Do you under- 


The clocks were striking the hour before noon as I stepped 
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from the doorway, and, standing a moment in the lane, looked 
this way and that for any sign of espionage. I could detect none, 
however. The lane was deserted; and feeling assured that any 
attempt to mislead my opponents, who probably knew Blois better 
than I did, must fail, I made none, but deliberately took my way 
towards the ‘ Bleeding Heart,’ in the Rue St. Denys. The streets 
presented the same appearance of gloomy suspense which I had 
noticed on the previous day. The same groups stood about in the 
same corners, the same suspicious glances met me in common 
with all other strangers who showed themselves ; the same listless 
inaction characterised the townsfolk, the same anxious hurry those 
who came and went with news. I saw that even here, under the 
walls of the palace, the bonds of law and order were strained almost 
to bursting, and judged that if there ever was a time in France 
when right counted for little, and the strong hand for much, it 
was this. Such a state of things was not unfavourable to my 
present design, and caring little for suspicious looks, I went reso- 
lutely on my way. 

I had no difficulty in finding the gateway of which Simon had 
spoken, or in identifying the window beneath which he had picked 
up the velvet knot. An alley opening almost opposite, I took 
advantage of this to examine the house at my leisure, and re- 
marked at once, that whereas the lower window was guarded only 
by strong shutters, now open, that in the story above was heavily 
barred. Naturally I concentrated my attention on the latter. 
The house, an old building of stone, seemed sufficiently reputable, 
nor could I discern anything about it which would have aroused 
my distrust had the knot been found elsewhere. It bore the arms 
of a religious brotherhood, and had probably at one time formed 
the principal entrance to the hospital, which still stood behind it, 
but it had now come, as I judged, to be used as a dwelling of the 
better class. Whether the two floors were separately inhabited or 
not I failed to decide. 

After watching it for some time without seeing anyone pass 
in or out, or anything occurring to enlighten me one way or the 
other, I resolved to venture in, the street being quiet and the 
house giving no sign of being strongly garrisoned. The entrance 
Jay under the archway, through a door on the right side. I 
judged from what I saw that the porter was probably absent, 
busying himself with his gossips in matters of State. 

And this proved to be the case, for when I had made the 
passage of the street with success, and slipped quietly in through 
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the half-open door, I found only his staff and charcoal-pan there to 
represent him. A single look satisfied me on that point ; forthwith, 
without hesitation, I turned to the stairs and began to mount, 
assured that if I would effect anything single-handed I must trust 
to audacity and surprise rather than to caution or forethought. 

The staircase was poorly lighted by loopholes looking towards 
the rear, but it was clean and well-kept. Silence, broken only by 
the sound of my footsteps, prevailed throughout the house, and all 
seemed so regular and decent and orderly that the higher I rose 
the lower fell my hopes of success. Still, I held resolutely on 
until I reached the second floor and stood before a closed door. 
The moment had come to put all to the touch. I listened for a 
few seconds, but hearing nothing, cautiously lifted the latch. 
Somewhat to my surprise the door yielded to my hand, and I 
entered. 

A high settle stood inside, interrupting my view of the room, 
which seemed to be spacious and full of rich stuffs and furniture, 
but low in the roof, and somewhat dimly lighted by two windows 
rather wide than high. The warm glow of a fire shone on the 
woodwork of the ceiling, and as I softly closed the door a log on 
the hearth gave way, with a crackling of sparks, which pleasantly 
broke the luxurious silence. The next moment a low, sweet voice 
asked, ‘ Alphonse, is that you ?’ 

I walked round the settle and came face to face with a beau- 
tiful woman reclining on a couch. On hearing the door open 
she had raised herself on her elbow. Now, seeing a stranger 
before her, she sprang up with a lowcry, and stood gazing at me, 
her face expressing both astonishment and anger. She was 
of middling height, her features regular though somewhat child- 
like, her complexion singularly fair. A profusion of golden hair 
hung in disorder about her neck, and matched the deep blue of 
her eyes, wherein, it seemed to me, there lurked more spirit and 
fire than the general cast of her features led one to expect. 

After a moment’s silence, during which she scanned me from 
head to foot with great haughtiness—and I her with curiosity 
and wonder—she spoke. ‘Sir!’ she said slowly, ‘to what am I 
to attribute this—visit ?’ ; 

For the moment I was so taken aback by her appearance and 
extraordinary beauty, as well as by the absence of any sign of 
those I sought, that I could not gather my thoughts to reply, but 
stood looking vaguely at her. I had expected, when I entered the 
room, something so different from this ! 
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‘Well, sir?’ she said again, speaking sharply, and tapping her 
foot on the floor. 

‘This visit, madame ?’ I stammered. 

‘Call it intrusion, sir, if you please!’ she cried imperiously. 
‘Only explain it, or begone.’ 

‘I crave leave to do both, madame,’ I answered, collecting 
myself by an effort. ‘I ascended these stairs and opened your 
door in error—that is the simple fact—hoping to find a friend of 
mine here. I was mistaken, it seems, and it only remains for me 
to withdraw, offering at the same time the humblest apologies,’ 
And as I spoke I bowed low and prepared to retire. 

‘One moment, sir!’ she said quickly, and in an altered tone. 
‘You are, perhaps, a friend of M. de Bruhl—-of my husband. In 
that case, if you desire to leave any message I will—I shall be 
glad to deliver it.’ 

She looked so charming that, despite the tumult of my 
feelings, I could not but regard her with admiration. ‘ Alas! 
madame, I cannot plead that excuse,’ I answered. ‘I regret that I 
have not the honour of his acquaintance.’ 

She eyed me with some surprise. ‘ Yet still, sir,’ she answered, 
smiling a little, and toying with a gold brooch which clasped 
her habit, ‘you must have had some ground, some reason, for 
supposing you would find a friend here ?’ 

‘True, madame,’ I answered, ‘ but I was mistaken.’ 

I saw her colour suddenly. With a smile and a faint twinkle 
of the eye she said, ‘ It is not possible, sir, I suppose—you have 
not come here, I mean, out of any reason connected with a—a 
knot of velvet, for instance ?’ 

I started, and involuntarily advanced a step towards her. ‘A 
knot of velvet !’ I exclaimed, with emotion. ‘Mon Dieu! Then I 
was not mistaken! I have come to the right house, and you—you 
know something of this! Madame,’ I continued impulsively, ‘ that 
knot of velvet ? Tell me what it means, I implore you!’ 

She seemed alarmed by my violence, retreating a step or two, 
and looking at me haughtily, yet with a kind of shamefacedness. 
‘Believe me, it means nothing,’ she said hurriedly. ‘I beg you 
to understand. that, sir. It was a foolish jest.’ 

‘A jest?’ I said. ‘It fell from this window,’ 

‘It was a jest, sir, she answered stubbornly. But I could see 
that, with all her pride, she was alarmed ; her face was troubled, 
and there were tears in her eyes. And this rendered me under 
the circumstances only the more persistent. 
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‘I have the velvet here, madame,’ I said. ‘ You must tell me 
more about it.’ 

She looked at me with a weightier impulse of anger than she 
had yet exhibited. ‘Ido not think you know to whom you are 
speaking,’ she said, breathing fast. ‘ Leave the room, sir, and 
at once! I have told you it was a jest. If you are a gentleman 
you will believe me, and go.’ And she pointed to the door. 

But I held my ground, with an obstinate determination to 
pierce the mystery. ‘I am a gentleman, madame,’ I said, ‘ and 
yet I must know more. Until I know more I cannot go.’ 

‘Oh, this is insufferable!’ she cried, looking round as if for a 
way of escape; but I was between her and the only door. ‘This 
is unbearable! The knot was never intended for you, sir. And 
what is more, if M. de Bruhl come and find you here, you will 
repent it bitterly.’ 

I saw that she was at least as much concerned on her own 
account as on mine, and thought myself justified under the cir- 
cumstances in taking advantage of her fears. I deliberately laid my 
cap on the table which stood beside me. ‘I will go, madame,’ 
I said, looking at her fixedly, ‘when I know all that you know 
about this knot I hold, and not before. If you are unwilling to 
tell me, I must wait for M. de Bruhl, and ask him.’ 

She cried out ‘ Insolent !’ and looked at me as if in her rage 
and dismay she would gladly have killed me ; being, I could see, a 
passionate woman. But I held my ground, and after a moment 
she spoke. ‘What do you want to know?’ she said, frowning 
darkly. 

‘This knot—how did it come to lie in the street below your 
window? I want to know that first.’ 

‘I dropped it,’ she answered sullenly. 

‘Why ?’ I said. 

‘ Because ; 





And then she stopped and looked at me, and 
then again looked down, her face crimson. ‘ Because, if you must 
know,’ she continued hurriedly, tracing a pattern on the table 
with her finger, ‘I saw it bore the words “A moi.” I have been 
married only two months, and I thought my husband might find 
it—and bring it to me. It was a silly fancy.’ 

‘But where did you get it?’ I asked, and I stared at her in 
growing wonder and perplexity. For the more questions I put, 
the further, it seemed to me, I strayed from my object. 

‘I picked it up in the Ruelle d’Arcy,’ she answered, tapping 
her foot on the floor resentfully. ‘It was the silly thing put it 
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into my head to—to do what I did. And now, have you any more 
questions, sir ?’ 

‘One only, I said, seeing it all clearly enough. ‘ Will 
you tell me, please, exactly where you found it ?’ 

‘I have told you. In the Ruelle d’Arcy, ten paces from the 
Rue de Valois. Now, sir, will you go?’ 

‘One word, madame. Did——’ 

But she cried, ‘ Go, sir, go! go!’ so violently, that after making 
one more attempt to express my thanks, I thought it better to obey 
her. I had learned all she knew; I had solved the puzzle. But, 
solving it, I found myself no nearer to the end I had in view, no 
nearer to mademoiselle. I closed the door with a silent bow, 
and began to descend the stairs, my mind full of anxious doubts 
and calculations. The velvet knot was the only clue I possessed, 
but was I right in placing any dependence on it? I knew now 
that, wherever it had originally lain, it had been removed once. 
If once, why not twice? why not three times ? 





CHAPTER IX. 


THE HOUSE IN THE RUELLE D’ARCY. 


I HAD not gone down half a dozen steps before I heard a man enter 
the staircase from the street, and begin to ascend. It struck me 
at once that this might be M. de Bruhl; and I realised that I had 
not left madame’s apartment a moment too soon. The last thing 
I desired, having so much on my hands, was to embroil myself 
with a stranger, and accordingly I quickened my pace, hoping to 
meet him so near the foot of the stairs as to leave him in doubt 
whether I had been visiting the upper or lower part of the house. 
The staircase was dark, however, and being familiar with it, he 
had the advantage over me. He came leaping up two steps at a 
time, and turning the angle abruptly, surprised me before I was 
clear of the upper flight. 

On seeing me, he stopped short and stared ; thinking at first, I 
fancy, that he ought to recognise me. When he did not, he stood 
back a pace. ‘Umph!’ he said. ‘Have you been—have you any 
message for me, sir ?’ 

‘No,’ I said, ‘I have not.’ 

He frowned. ‘1am M. de Bruhl,’ he said. 

‘Indeed ?’ I muttered, not knowing what else to say.. 
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* You have been 

‘Up your stairs, sir? Yes. In error,’ I answered bluntly. 

He gave a kind of grunt at that, and stood aside, incredulous 
and dissatisfied, yet uncertain how to proceed. I met his black 
looks with a steady: countenance, and passed by him, becoming 
aware, however, as I went on down the stairs that he had turned 
and was looking after me. He was a tall, handsome man, dark, and 
somewhat ruddy of complexion, and was dressed in the extreme of 
Court fashion, in a suit of myrtle-green trimmed with sable. He 
carried also a cloak lined with the same on hisarm. Beyond look- 
ing back when I reached the street, to see that he did not follow 
me, I thought no more of him. But we were to meet again, and 
often. Nay, had I then known all that was to be known I would 
have gone back and But of that in another place. 

The Rue de Valois, to which a tradesman, who was peering 
cautiously out of his shop, directed me, proved to be one of the 
main streets of the city, narrow and dirty, and darkened by over- 
hanging eaves and signboards, but full of noise and bustle. One 
end of it opened on the parvis of the Cathedral; the other and 
quieter end appeared to abut on the west gate of the town. Feel- 
ing the importance of avoiding notice in the neighbourhood of the 
house I sought, I strolled into the open space in front of the 
Cathedral, and accosting two men who stood talking there, learned 
that the Ruelle d’Arcy was the third lane on the right of the Rue 
de Valois, and some little distance along it. Armed with this in- 
formation I left them, and with my head bent down, and my 
cloak drawn about the lower part of my face, as if I felt the east 
wind, I proceeded down the street until I reached the opening of 
the lane. Without looking up I turned briskly into it. 

When I had gone ten paces past the turning, however, I 
stopped and, gazing about me, began to take in my surroundings as 
fast as I could. The lane, which seemed little frequented, was eight 
or nine feet wide, unpaved, and full of ruts. The high blank wall 
of a garden rose on one side of it, on the other the still 
higher wall of a house; and both were completely devoid of 
windows, a feature which I recognised with the utmost dismay. 
For it completely upset all my calculations. In vain I measured 
with my eye the ten paces I had come; in vain I looked up, 
looked this way and that. I was nonplussed. No window opened 
on the lane at that point, nor, indeed, throughout its length. For 
it was bounded to the end, as far as I could see, by dead-walls as 
of gardens. 
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Recognising, with a sinking heart, what this meant, I saw in a 
moment that all the hopes I had raised on Simon Fleix’s discovery 
were baseless. Mademoiselle had dropped the velvet bow, no doubt, 
but not from a window. It was still a clue, but one so slight and 
vague as to be virtually useless, proving only that she was in 
trouble and in need of help ; perhaps that she had passed through 
this lane on her way from one place of confinement to another. 

Thoroughly baffled and dispirited, I leant for awhile against 
the wall, brooding over the ill-luck which seemed to attend 
me in this, as in so many previous adventures. Nor was the 
low voice of conscience, suggesting that such failures arose 
from mismanagement rather than from ill-luck, slow to make 
itself heard. I reflected that if I had not allowed myself to be 
robbed of the gold token, mademoiselle would have trusted me ; 
that if I had not brought her to so poor an abode as my mother’s, 
she would not have been cajoled into following a stranger ; finally, 
that if I had remained with her, and sent Simon to attend to the 
horses in my place, no stranger would have gained access to her. 

But it has never been my way to accept defeat at the first 
offer, and though I felt these self-reproaches to be well deserved, a 
moment’s reflection persuaded me that in the singular and 
especial providence which had brought the velvet knot safe to my 
hands I ought to find encouragement. Had Madame de Bruhl 
not picked it up it would have continued to lie in this by-path, 
through which neither I nor Simon Fleix would have been likely 
to pass. Again, had madame not dropped it in her turn, we 
should have sought in vain for any, even the slightest, clue to 
Mademoiselle de la Vire’s fate or position. 

Cheered afresh by this thought, I determined to walk to the 
end of the lane ; and forthwith did so, looking sharply about me as 
I went, but meeting no one. The bare upper branches of a tree 
rose here and there above the walls, which were pierced at intervals 
by low, strong doors. These doors I carefully examined, but with- 
out making any discovery; all were securely fastened, and many 
seemed to have been rarely opened. Emerging at last and 
without result on the inner side of the city ramparts, I 
turned, and moodily retraced my steps through the lane, pro- 
ceeding more slowly as I drew near to the Rue de Valois. This 
time, being a little farther from the street, I made a discovery. 

The corner house, which had its front on the Rue Valois, pre- 
sented, as I have said, a dead, windowless wall to the lane ; but from 
my present standpoint I could see the upper part. of the back of 
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this house—that part of the back, I mean, which rose above the 
lower garden-wall that abutted on it—and in this there were 
several windows. ‘The whole of two and a part of a third were 
within the range of my eyes; and suddenly in one of these I 
discovered something which made my heart beat high with 
hope and expectation. The window in question was heavily 
grated ; that which I saw was tied to one of the bars. It was a 
small knot of some white stuff—linen apparently—and it seemed 
a trifle to the eye ; but it was looped, as far as I could see from a 
distance, after the same fashion as the scrap of velvet I had in my 
pouch. 

The conclusion was obvious, at the same time that it inspired me 
with the liveliest admiration of mademoiselle’s wit and resources. 
She was confined in that room ; the odds were that she was behind 
those bars. A bow dropped thence would fall, the wind being 
favourable, into the lane, not ten, but twenty paces from the street. 
I ought to have been prepared for a slight inaccuracy in a woman’s 
estimate of distance. 

It may be imagined with what eagerness I now scanned the 
house, with what minuteness I sought for a weak place. The longer 
I looked, however, the less comfort I derived from my inspection. 
I saw before me a gloomy stronghold of brick, four-square, and built 
in the old Italian manner, with battlements at the top, and a small 
machicolation, little more than a string-course, above each story ; 
this serving at once to lessen the monotony of the dead-walls, and 
to add to the frowning weight of the upper part. The windows were 
few and small, and the house looked damp and mouldy ; lichens 
clotted the bricks, and moss filled the string-courses. A low door 
opening from the.lane into the garden naturally attracted my 
attention ; but it proved to be of abnormal strength, and bolted both 
at the top and bottom. 

Assured that nothing could be done on that side, and being 
unwilling to remain longer in the neighbourhood, lest I should 
attract attention, I returned to the street, and twice walked past 
the front of the house, seeing all I could with as little appearance 
of seeing anything as I could compass. The front retreated some- 
what from the line of the street, and was flanked on the farther 
side by stables. Only one chimney smoked, and that sparely. 
Three steps led up to imposing double doors, which stood half open, 
and afforded a glimpse of a spacious hall and a state staircase. 
Two men, apparently servants, lounged on the steps, eating chest- 
nuts, and jesting with one another ; and above the door were three 
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shields blazoned in colours. I saw with satisfaction, as I passed the 
second time, that the middle coat was that of Turenne impaling 
one which I could not read—which thoroughly satisfied me that 
the bow of velvet had not lied ; so that, without more ado, I turned 
homewards, formulating my plans as I went. 

I found all as I had left it ; and my mother still lying in a half- 
conscious state, I was spared the pain of making excuses for past 
absence, or explaining that which I designed. I communicated 
the plan I had formed to Simon Fleix, who saw no difficulty in pro- 
curing a respectable person to stay with Madame de Bonne. But for 
some time he would come no farther into the business. He listened, 
his mouth open and his eyes glittering, to my plan until I came 
to his share in it ; and then he fell into a violent fit of trembling. 

‘You want me to fight, monsieur,’ he cried reproachfully, 
shaking all over like one in the palsy. ‘ You said so the other 
night. You want to get me killed! That’s it.’ 

‘Nonsense!’ I answered sharply. ‘I want you to hold the 
horses !’ 

He looked at me wildly, with a kind of resentment in his face, 
and yet as if he were fascinated. 

‘You will drag me into it!’ he persisted. ‘ You will!’ 

‘TI won't,’ I said. 

‘You will! You will! Andthe endIknow. I shall have no 
chance. I am a clerk, and not bred to fighting. You want to 
be the death of me!’ he cried excitedly. 

‘I don’t want you to fight,’ I answered with some contempt. 
‘I would rather that you kept out of it for my mother’s sake. I 
only want you to stay in the lane and hold the horses. You will 
run little more risk than you do sitting by the hearth here.’ 

And in the end I persuaded him to do what I wished ; though 
still, whenever he thought of what was in front of him, he fell a- 
trembling again, and many times during the afternoon got up and 
walked to and fro between the window and the hearth, his face 
working and his hands clenched like those of a man in a fever. 
I put this down at first to sheer chicken-heartedness, and thought 
it augured ill for my enterprise ; but presently remarking that he 
made no attempt to draw back, and that though the sweat stood 
on his brow he set about such preparations as were necessary— 
remembering also how long and kindly, and without pay or 
guerdon, he had served my mother, I began to see that here was 
something phenomenal; a man strange and beyond the ordinary, 


of whom it was impossible to predicate what he would do when 
he came to be tried. 
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For myself, I passed the afternoon in a state almost of apathy. 
I thought it my duty to make this attempt to free mademoiselle, 
and to make it at once, since it was impossible to say what harm 
might come of delay, were she in such hands as Fresnoy’s; but I 
had so little hope of success that I regarded the enterprise as 
desperate. The certain loss of my mother, however, and the low 
ebb of my fortunes, with the ever-present sense of failure, con- 
tributed to render me indifferent to risks; and even when we were 
on our way, through by-streets known to Simon, to the farther end 
of the Ruelle d’Arcy, and the red and frosty sunset shone in our 
faces, and gilded for a moment the dull eaves and grey towers 
ubove us, I felt no softening. Whatever the end, there was but 
one in the world whom I should regret, or who would regret me ; 
and she hung, herself, on the verge of eternity. 

So that I was able to give Simon Fleix his last directions with 
as much coolness as I ever felt in my life. I stationed him with 
the three horses in the lane—which seemed as quiet and little 
frequented as in the morning—near the end of it, and about a 
hundred paces or more from the house. 

‘Turn their heads towards the ramparts,’ I said, wheeling 
them round myself, ‘and then they will be ready to start. They 
are all quiet enough. You can let the Cid loose. And now 
listen to me, Simon,’ I continued. ‘ Wait here until you see me 
return, or until you see you are going to be attacked. In the 
first case, stay for me, of course; in the second, save yourself as 
you please. Lastly, if neither event occurs before half-past five— 
you will hear the convent-bell yonder ring at the half-hour—be- 
gone, and take the horses; they are yours. And one word more,’ 
I added hurriedly. ‘If you can only get away with one horse, 
Simon, take the Cid. It is worth more than most men, and will 
not fail you at a pinch.’ 

As I turned away, I gave him one look to see if he under- 
stood. It was not without hesitation that after that look I left 
him. The lad’s face was flushed, he was breathing hard, his 
eyes seemed to be almost starting from his head. He sat his 
horse shaking in every limb, and had all the air of a man in a fit. 
I expected him to call me back; but he did not, and reflecting 
that I must trust him, or give up the attempt, I went up the 
lane with my sword under my arm, and my cloak loose on my 
shoulders. I met a man driving a donkey laden with faggots. 
I saw no one else. It was already dusk between the walls, 
though light enough in the open country; but that was in my 
favour, my only regret being that as the town gates closed shortly 
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after half-past five, I could not defer my attempt until a still later 
hour. 

Pausing in the shadow of the house while a man might count 
ten, I impressed on my memory the position of the particular 
window which bore the knot ; then I passed quickly into the street, 
which was still full of movement, and for asecond, feeling myself 
safe from observation in the crowd, I stood looking at the front of 
the house. The door was shut. My heart sank when I saw this, 
for I had looked to find it still open. 

The feeling, however, that I could not wait, though time might 
present more than one opportunity, spurred me on. What I 
could do I must do now, at once. The sense that this was 
so being heavy upon me, I saw nothing for it but to use the 
knocker and gain admission, by fraud if I could, and if not, by 
force. Accordingly I stepped briskly across the kennel, and made 
for the entrance. 

When I was within two paces of the steps, however, someone 
abruptly threw the door open and stepped out. The man did not 
notice me, and I stood quickly aside, hoping that at the last minute 
my chance had come. Two men, who had apparently attended 
this first person downstairs, stood respectfully behind him, holding 
lights. He paused a moment on the steps to adjust his cloak, and 
with more than a little surprise I recognised my acquaintance of 
the morning, M. de Bruhl. 

I had scarcely time to identify him before he walked down the 
steps swinging his cane, brushed carelessly past me, and was gone. 
The two men looked after him awhile, shading their lights from 
the wind, and one saying something, the other laughed coarsely. 
The next moment they threw the door to and went, as I saw by 
the passage of their light, into the room on the left of the hall. 

Now was my time. I could have hoped for, prayed for, ex- 
pected no better fortune than this. The door had rebounded 
slightly from the jamb, and stood open an inch or more. In a 
second I pushed it from me gently, slid into the hall, and closed 
it behind me. 

The door of the room on the left was wide open, and the light 
which shone through the doorway—otherwise the hall was dark— 
as well as the voices of the two men I had seen, warned me to 
be careful. I stood, scareely daring to breathe, and looked about 
me. There was no matting on the floor, no fire on the hearth. 
The hall felt cold, damp, and uninhabited. The state staircase 
rose in front of me, and presently bifurcating, formed a gallery 
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round the place. I looked up, and up, and far above me, in the 
dim heights of the second floor, I espied a faint light—perhaps, 
the reflection of a light. 

A movement in the room on my left warned me that I had no 
time to lose, if I meant to act. At any minute one of the men 
might come out and discover me. With the utmost care I started 
on my journey. I stole across the stone floor of the hall easily and 
quietly enough, but I found the real difficulty begin when I came to 
the stairs. They were of wood, and creaked and groaned under me 
to such an extent that, with each step I trod, I expected the men 
totakethealarm. Fortunately all went well until I passed the first 
corner—I chose, of course, the left-hand flight—then a board 
jumped under my foot with a crack which sounded in the empty 
hall, and to my excited ears, as loud as a pistol-shot. Iwas in two 
minds whether I should not on the instant make a rush for it, but 
happily I stood still. One of the men came out and listened, 
and I heard the other ask, with an oath, what it was. I leant 
against the wall, holding my breath. 

‘Only that wench in one of her tantrums!’ the man who had 
come out answered, applying an epithet to her which I will not 
set down, but which I carried to his account in the event of our 
coming face to face presently. ‘She is quiet now. She may 
hammer and hammer, but : 

The rest I lost, as he passed through the doorway and went 
back to his place by the fire. But in one way his words were of 
advantage tome. I concluded that I need not be so very cautious 
now, seeing that they would set down anything they heard to the 
same cause ; and I sped on more quickly. I had just gained the 
second floor landing when a loud noise below—the opening of the 
street door and the heavy tread of feet in the hall—brought me 
to a temporary standstill. I looked cautiously over the balustrade, 
and saw two men go across tothe room on the left. One of them 
spoke as he entered, chiding the other knaves, I fancied, for 
leaving the door unbarred; and the tone, though not the words, 
echoing sullenly up the staircase, struck a familiar chord in my 
memory. The voice was Fresnoy’s! 





( To be continued.) 








The Zoo in Calcutta. 


i‘ a former paper on wild beasts I wrote enthusiastically that 

the summit of my official happiness was attained when I was 
appointed by Government to be President of the Honorary Com- 
mittee who superintended the management of the Calcutta 
Zoological Gardens. For many years I had been hunting and 
shooting wild beasts. It was now to be my duty to save and pro- 
tect them. The gardens were in their infancy. We had almost 
a tabula rasa before us. We had a site four times as big as the 
Regent’s Park Zoological Gardens to lay out. We had to provide 
some sixty new buildings for the reception of our animals, and we 
had to collect all the beasts, birds, and reptiles representative of 
India. Fortunately we had considerable funds at our disposal, 
and our subscribers and members were most liberal. We did not 
know at first, but we soon learnt, that a Zoo is not a paying con- 
cern, if it merely depends on the entrance or gate money from 
visitors. Probably the British public little knows that the 
Zoological Gardens in the Regent’s Park would soon have to be 
closed if they had to depend solely on the entrance-money taken 
at the gates. They are maintained chiefly from the annual sub- 
scriptions of the Fellows of the Zoological Society, who thus 
generously contribute to the amusement and instruction of the 
rest of their countrymen. 

In our Calcutta committee, it was my principal duty to look 
after the collection of the animals, At first the natives did not 
seem to understand our object. They brought to us calves with 
two heads, or goats with five legs, and such other monstrosities. 
One native lady was much disappointed that we would not accept 
from her a cat which had been beautifully dyed of a magenta 
colour. This cat had been one of the principals in a famous cat’s 
wedding, conducted according to Hindoo ceremonial, on which 
this lady and some of her dissolute friends had spent upwards of 
a thousand pounds. There were, of course, many animals that 
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we did not want, such as Brahminy bulls, or zebus, as they are 
called in England, or tame buffaloes or jackals, or Indian dogs. 
And we soon had a surplus of monkeys and young leopards. Any 
one who kept a pet monkey or a young leopard was ready to send 
it as a present to the Zoo as soon as it had done some mischief or 
shown itself dangerous to the children of the family. So also as 
regards the little black bears which are plentiful in Lower Bengal. 
A small bear-cub, about the size of a fox-terrier, is a very comical- 
looking creature, and it is absurd to see it feeding itself from a 
baby’s bottle, with its indiarubber tube, just like a young human 
baby. But the little bear’s teeth, and its long and sharp claws, 
grow more quickly than the rest of its body. When it begins to 
try to climb up its master’s leg, with a liberal application of claw, 
it becomes time to offer to present it to an institution like the 
Calcutta Zoo. 

It happened that I knew personally almost every rajah or 
large landowner in Lower Bengal who was the owner of jungles 
from which the rarer kinds of wild animals could be procured. I 
therefore wrote to many of these gentlemen to ask for their 
assistance, and it was most kindly and promptly given. Amongst 
other native friends to whom I wrote was the Rajah of Hill 
Tipperah, on the eastern frontier of Bengal. It is a semi-inde- 
pendent State, similar to the Manipore State, which has lately 
become so unhappily notorious. The heir to the Tipperah throne 
is styled the Juberaj,' and the commander-in-chief of the rajah’s 
forces is called the Senapati. The rajah wrote to me a letter 
promising to send some animals, and after a few weeks I received 
from him a telegram, which is probably almost unique in the 
annals of telegraphy: ‘The Senapati starts to-day by boat with 
one young tiger, two leopards, one bear, two gyals, two hog-deer, 
a white jackal, and two pythons and several birds. Please accept 
them for the Zoo.’ The journey hy boat from Tipperah to Cal- 
cutta occupies about ten or twelve days, and in due time the 
Senapati found his way to my house and reported his safe arrival 
with his live cargo. The Senapati was a tall, well-built man, 
arrayed in white garments, and wearing a white muslin turban, 
with a shield and sword as emblems of his profession. I thought 
it a very excellent idea on the part of the rajah to employ his 
Senapati on the peaceful duty of escorting wild animals to Cal- 
cutta. I found out that the Senapati’s full pay and allowance as 


! Juberaj is a Sanskrit title, composed from the same roots as juvenis and rex 
in Latin, Senapati comes from sena, an army, and pati, a chief or leader. 
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commander-in-chief amounted to only sixteen rupees a month, 
not always regularly paid. When he came to take his leave of 
me, and found himself in possession of a little bag containing a 
hundred rupees as an honorarium for his services, it gave him 
some trouble to maintain the solemnity and dignity becoming a 
commander-in-chief. I have no doubt that he was really in 
earnest when he said that he would like to come again with some 
more animals for the Calcutta Zoo. What a pity it is that the 
Senapati of Manipore was not thus innocently employed in the 
transport of wild animals to Calcutta. 

Although the buildings at the Zoo were pushed on as rapidly 
as possible, it took some time to finish the large house for lions 
and tigers. This building was designed in imitation of the lion- 
house in the London Zoo, with modifications suited to the hot 
climate of Calcutta. A broad verandah kept off the rays of the 
sun to the south. The apartments for the animals consisted of an 
outer den and an inner den, spacious and lofty, with iron gratings 
and doors communicating with the dens on either side, as well as 
with one another. Before the whole of this building was com- 
pletely finished we were obliged to put some tigers into those dens 
that were ready for use. This led to a rather awkward incident. 
A fine male tiger which Mr. Metcalfe had procured from Patna, 
and a tigress, presented by the Rajah of Burdwan, had been put 
together in one suite of apartments. One morning these two 
animals were turned out as usual into their outer den, whilst 
the grating that separated it from the inner den was lowered by 
the machinery that was worked by one of the keepers from the 
roof. Presently some workmen were let into the inner den from 
the door at the back, to make some trifling alterations and 
additions. These workmen, having finished their job, went out 
again by the door through which they had entered the den. 
They had found the door open, so they left it open, and it 
happened that no one came to shut it. In the evening the keeper 
stationed on the roof came along, and with his machinery he, as 
usual, raised the grating that had kept the tigers in the outer den. 
When the tigers entered their inner den they saw the open door, 
and very naturally walked out into the gardens. There is much 
reason to believe that when the tigers thus got loose they did not 
know what to do with their liberty. They had passed the greater 
part of their life in captivity, and were probably as much 
astonished and frightened at what they saw as the people were 
who saw them walking about the grounds. Luckily it was rather 
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late in the evening, and most of the visitors for the day had gone 
away totheir homes. The native superintendent, Baboo Sandyal, 
hearing a commotion, very properly went to see what had 
happened. He found himself almost face to face with the two 
tigers, and he promptly took refuge in a sort of sentry-box made of 
bamboo matting, which was sometimes used by one of the money- 
takers at one of the minor entrances to the gardens. The tigers 
saw him, and it may be that they knew him, as he had looked 
after their feeding and cleaning. At all events, when he had 
ensconced himself in the sentry-box, the tigers came sniffing 
about, and his alarm was great. There was an aperture in the 
front of the box which could not be closed. It was above the 
tigers’ heads, so that they could not see it. But the Baboo in 
despair put his head out and shouted for help. This shout so 
frightened the tigers that they ran back into the gardens instead 
of getting out on to the high road as they might have done. 
They wandered back towards their own dens, but finding no 
admission, they got on to a grassy bank close by, and jumped 
down into a large open enclosure in which the rhinoceros lived. 
There was a little house in which the rhinoceros used to 
sleep or shelter himself from the heat of the sun. The tigers 
wanted to enter, but the rhinoceros would not admit them, and as 
they had probably never seen a rhinoceros they were much 
frightened. But they could not get back out of the rhinoceros 
enclosure, as it was surrounded by a wall rising eight feet high on 
the inner side. So they lay down and passed the night where the 
wall sheltered them from the winds in front of a little tank or 
pool of water in which the rhinoceros performed his ablutions. 
News of the escapade having been brought to my house in 
Calcutta, I drove to the gardens at sunrise to see what was to be 
done. At the entrance I met Sir Ashley Eden, the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, in a great state of indignation. He told me 
that Mr. Metcalfe and one of his friends had come down very 
early and had got on the roof of the lion-house, and deliberately 
shot the poor tigers as they lay in the rhinoceros enclosure. It 
was really unnecessary to shoot them, as they could not have 
escaped, and might easily have been captured and secured. The 
only thing to be said was that Mr. Metcalfe had procured and 
presented one of the tigers, and as he was then the head of the 
Caleutta Police, he was anxious to protect the public against any 
mischief that might be done in consequence of the escape of the 
tigers. 
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As many people regard the lions and tigers as the most 
important part of the show, I may here say something more 
about the tigers and lions that we managed to collect. In India, 
as the land of tigers, there was no difficulty in procuring them ; 
we were only obliged to limit our numbers to seven or eight, for 
want of room, and on account of the expense of feeding them. 
We lost several tigers at first from overfeeding them. The 
public always want to see the tigers fat and fleshy, but such a 
condition usually conduces to fatal liver disease. The finest 
tigers that we had were a male and female that had been caught 
full-grown in a pitfall. There was no doubt that they belonged 
to a family of tigers who had killed and eaten many human 
beings on the high road to Hazaribagh. Other kinds of natural 
tiger food, such as deer and wild pigs and cattle, were scarce in 
that part of the world, and the tigers had found human beings an 
easy and agreeable prey. When the jaws of a tiger once close on 
the human neck, death is instantaneous, and the victim makes no 
struggle. The deer and cattle with their horns and hoofs, and the 
wild pigs with their sharp tusks and horny feet, may injure the tiger. 

When a tiger has once found out how easy it is to spring on a 
defenceless man or woman and to break their neck, it becomes 
indifferent to other food. Our two tigers were in perfect health 
and good condition. They were morose, and would not submit to 
be petted or played with, though they would condescend to eat 
the dhoop-grass, fresh with morning dew, that we cautiously 
placed before their noses. Eventually they gave us some tiger- 
cubs. I think there were at least three editions of three cubs at 
a time before I left India, and there have been others since. 

Lions are almost extinct in India. It was said ten years ago 
that there were only eleven of them left, strictly preserved, in 
Guzerat. Our first African lion was an old beast from Barrackpore 
that Lord. Northbrook presented to us. I think we had to 
import a wife for him from the London Zoo, but they never had 
any cubs. Our two best lions came from Mesopotamia, where 
they were captured and sent to us by the late Mr. Carter, of 
Busrah. They came separately. The first to arrive was named 
Haroon-al-Rasheed. He was about the size of a half-grown St. 
Bernard dog, and as tame as a puppy. For some time I kept 
him in my own garden in a common dog-kennel with a chain and 
collar. As long as I could lift him off the ground by the skin of 
his neck and back he was quite manageable. But when he grew 
bigger, and in fact outgrew his kennel, it was necessary to 
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transfer him to the Zoo, where his temper was soon spoiled by 
the folly of the visitors, who poked at him with their sticks and 
umbrellas. It was a caution to see how swiftly he swung round 
his head to where his tail had been an instant before. I often 
wished that he would catch one of his silly assailants. A few 
months after Rasheed had landed in Calcutta a wife arrived for 
him, and she was named Zobeide. She was a most gentle thing, 
and Mr. Schwendler took special charge of her in his own house. 
I used sometimes to walk about the Zoo with her, but one day I 
met the late Lord Lytton there, and the sight of a loose lioness 
was too much for him, so that he desired that she might be put 
into a cage. Rasheed and Zobeide made a very pretty pair, and 
we were much disappointed that they had no family. After a 
time poor Zobeide became mortally ill. I shall never forget the 
sight when I drove down one cold morning to inquire for her. 
Poor Zobeide lay stretched on the floor of her den, covered with a 
great German blanket, whilst she still tried to lick the hand of 
Mr. Schwendler, who was sitting on a chair at her head, having 
passed the night there vainly endeavouring to find some remedy 
for her deadly illness. We also had two fine young Indian lions 
sent us by the Chief of Guzerat, thanks to the instigation of one 
of my sons, who had gone to that country with his brother-in-law, 
Sir Richard Temple, Governor of Bombay. These animals were 
very interesting, and the male was beginning to show a fine 
mane, whereas it used to be said that Indian lions were maneless. 
But one day they both got caught in a violent hail-storm, which 
so chilled them that they became paralysed in their backs, so 
that it was found necessary to kill them and put them out 
of their misery. 

Leopards we had in any number. There are leopards in many 
parts of Bengal, and the young ones are easily caught. We 
usually kept a couple of black leopards, which are procurable 
from Singapore and the Straits. They look very beautiful when 
they can be induced to let the sun shine on their black skins, so 
as to show the pattern of the spots on it. But they were the most 
untamable and sulky creatures that we had to deal with, and they 
were always very reluctant to exhibit themselves. Their activity 
was wonderful. I once found one clinging to the top of the wall 
of his den, which was more than 12 feet from the ground, and appa- 
rently he must have made a leap of 12 feet almost perpendicularly 
to reach his position. It gave him no trouble to jump down 
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again. Very different in its habits was the clouded or tortoise- 
shell leopard which Dr. Anderson calls Felis macrocelis. It is 
said to be common in Assam, but we only had one specimen of it. 
Owing to some unknown cause this poor beast went blind with 
cataract in both eyes. Then Dr. Anderson took it in hand and 
operated on the cataract, and restored the animal’s sight. Its 
affection and gratitude to him were unmistakable. It was a very 
tame and gentle creature, in spite of its powerful jaws and teeth, 
which made most of the visitors keep out of its reach, where it 
was tethered by a long chain to a shady tree, into which it 
delighted to climb. This reminds me of another pet and patient 
of Dr. Anderson’s, a Tibetan lynx, that was bought by him at 
Darjeeling in 1878, when it was about six months old. After it 
had been nearly two years in his private house it met with a 
serious accident, which may best be described in Dr. Anderson’s 
own words: ‘Wishing to stalk a passing cat, it sprang over the 
railing of the verandah in which it lived, and was nearly strangled 
by its chain. When lifted up it was found that the left thigh-bone 
was fractured. It was laid down carefully on its right side, and 
with great docility the animal maintained this position for weeks, 
until the fracture had united. While a patient it permitted itself 
to be carried about, and purred with pleasure when it received 
more than usual attention.’ When Dr. Anderson was temporarily 
leaving Calcutta, the lynx was transferred to the Zoo, where he 
says, ‘as it had been accustomed to human society,’ Mr. Schwendler 
kindly housed it in his own garden adjoining the Zoo. ‘On my 
return from leave,’ continues Dr. Anderson, ‘ after a year’s absence, 
whenever the lynx saw me and heard my voice it threw up its 
head, uttered its peculiar satisfied cry of recognition, rubbed 
itself against my legs, purred like a cat, and let me lift it up in 
my arms. I could always handle it as freely as a pet dog.’ But 
it must be acknowledged that the natives who came to the Zoo 
had a wholesome fear of the lame lynx, whose big round head, 
and yellow eyes, and capacious jaws, with its uncanny stumpy 
black tail, did not inspire them with any wish to go and play 
with it. 

We had a fair collection of oriental bears, which were exhibited 
in different buildings. Lord Northbrook gave us a fine pair of 
the large black Himalayan bears. Owing to the carelessness of 
the native keeper in charge of these animals, the mother ate a 
cub to which she had given birth, and afterwards she pined and 
died. The male was fairly tame, and would stand up against the 
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rails of its den and eat grass from my hand. We could get any 
number of the common black plains bear, and for these little 
gentlemen we had a bear-pit, with two tall poles in it, up which 
they used to climb, and get buns, &c., from the public, as was 
once the fashion in the London Zoo. We received so many of 
these little black bears that we were obliged to do a small business 
in bears’ skins and bears’ grease, for even a small bear costs some- 
thing to feed. We had some difficulty in getting the Cashmere 
Isabelline bears. I once bought one that was performing in the 
streets of Calcutta, but its teeth had been pulled out, and its nose 
mutilated by the muzzle that it wore when it was going through 
its street performances. A military friend sent us down from 
Cashmere two fine little cubs of this breed. They were about six 
months old, and very friendly, being about the size of a colley- 
dog, but their long hair made them look bigger. We put them 
into a comfortable house, with strong iron gratings eight feet 
high, and atree for them to climb up in the centre of their house. 
We had forgotten that this house had only a mat-and-thatch roof, 
and we did not suspect our young friends of wishing to escape. 
They, however, thought differently. One night they climbed up 
to the roof, made a great hole in it, and escaped. Now comes the 
strangest part of the story. They got out of the gardens on to 
the high road, and crossed the iron bridge that spans Tolly’s 
Nullah. Then they reached the Racecourse and the open plain 
or maidaun that surrounds the Fort; and they were making their 
way direct by compass towards Cashmere, distant some two 
thousand miles. But they got into one of the sunken military 
roads that leads into the Fort, and here they must have crossed 
at least one drawbridge and passed one native sentry, who, if he 
saw them, did not interfere with them. Then they came to a 
halt, and lay down under a commissariat bullock-cart for the rest 
of the night. In the early morning they were found here, for- 
tunately by an English soldier, who seemed to have grasped the 
situation, and with the aid of his comrades the little bears were 
caught and secured in sacks, and in the course of the day they 
were brought back to the Zoo, where Tommy Atkins was hand- 
somely rewarded for his exertions. If the bears had fallen into 
the hands of the natives they would probably have been clubbed 
to death before any questions could be asked. 

We had deer of almost every kind known in India, from the 
tiny mouse-deer to the stately sambur and barasingha. We also 
had a pair of wapiti, which are really North American deer, 
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though they are closely allied, according to Dr. Anderson, 
to the Show or Cervus affinis of the Chumbi Valley, between 
Sikkim and Bhootan. Our wapiti came from the London Zoo, in 
exchange for other animals that we sent to England. It was very 
difficult to keep them in good health in the hot climate of 
Calcutta. They were lodged in a large cool stable with a thick 
thatched roof, and were never exposed to the sun, except in the 
very early morning and just before sunset. It was a great delight 
to them to plunge into a branch of the lake adjoining their stable, 
and so rid themselves of the innumerable black flies that settled 
on them in spite of all that could be done to prevent it. These 
large deer were very tame, and much petted by Mr. Schwendler. 
But one day the female got frightened, or took offence at some- 
thing he had done, and she rushed at him and knocked him down, 
and then began to batter him with her sharp fore feet, until his 
life was endangered, and he was rescued with some difficulty by 
the native keeper. A stag defends itself with its horns, but female 
deer, and other cognate animals that have no horns, fight and 
stamp with their fore feet, and give some terribly hard blows. 

I must go back to two special kinds of small bears that we 
had, one of them being the Cat-bear, and the other the Binturong, 
sometimes called the Black Bear-cat. A live specimen of the 
binturong may be seen in a small cage in one of those odorous 
houses in the London Zoo where few people like to stay long. 
We treated our binturongs to larger houses to dwell in, and gave 
them much more liberty, for they were turned out every day for a 
run in the gardens, weather permitting, and they delighted in 
climbing up into trees and hanging from a branch by their pre- 
hensile tail. The binturong is about the size of a fox, but its 


‘long, shaggy, pepper-and-salt coat makes it look larger. It would 


make an excellent pet for a lady in England. But it is not to be 
compared in beauty with the cat-bear or panda, known to science 
as 4ilurus fulgens. The cat-bear has a thick, soft, reddish chest- 
nut upper coat, with a lining of jet black fur. The muzzle is 
white, its pointed ears are lined with white, and it has a long, 
barred, black bushy tail. In its habits it is like a bear, but there 
is also the cat element in it, as its claws are retractile, and it 
scratches and spits like akitten. They are very sensitive of heat. 
The first one that we had was allowed to take its daily exercise 
in a shady clump of bamboos, and lived for two years before it 
succumbed to the heat of the climate. The next one that was 
given, or rather lent, to us, had to be sent up to its old master at 
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Darjeeling every year, as soon as the heat in Calcutta became 
dangerous to its health and life. 

Another animal obtained from Darjeeling was the flying 
squirrel. This animal does not really fly, but it climbs up a high 
tree, and jumps off and supports itself for a long distance by spread- 
ing out the loose skin along its stomach, like a sort of parachute, 
between its extended fore and hind legs. It makes a very good 
ghost in a house. In March 1857 I had gone to Darjeeling with 
my family, and we took a house that had been unoccupied during 
the winter. The house was said to be haunted, but this is a 
common invention among the native servants if a house is too far 
from water or from the bazaar. Our house was built round a 
central stack of chimneys, the ceilings of the rooms being covered 
with boards. We took possession of the house, and the first 
evening that we were there, about 8 P.M., there came a curious 
sort of noise on the ceiling, as if a goat, or some animal with 
hoofs, was running about. Lantern in hand, I led the way up the 
ladder that reached to the roof of the house, armed with a poker, 
and followed by native servants. On emerging on the ceiling, 
something rushed round the central chimney stack and fled 
through a garret window which was open and broken. Then all 
was still and we retired. The next night the noises came again. 
We climbed the ladder again, and I made straight for the broken 
window, just in time to givea fatal blow with the poker to a flying 
squirrel who came running across the floor; his claws, that were 
turned up, making a noise upon the boards. like the hoofs 
attributed to the evil one! The fact was that a pair of flying 
squirrels had made their nest in the loft of the house. There 
were high trees on the mountain side, almost overhanging the 
house, from which they could make a big jump on to the roof of 
the house, and then they climbed through the broken window 
into the loft or garret, and brought up a young family there. We 
had two or three specimens of flying squirrels in the Calcutta Zoo, 
but these animals are becoming scarce, owing to the exposure of 
life that their peculiar system of flying involves. 

In the land of monkeys it would have been strange if we had 
not speedily formed a large collection of monkeys. In fact, they 
were presented to us in such numbers that we turned several of 
the common sorts loose on to the trees in the gardens, and as soon 
as they found that they were fed daily they never wandered far 
away. Our most interesting collection was a family party of about 
twenty langoors, or Hanuman monkeys (the Semnopithecus 
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entellus of science), which are seldom to be seen alive in any 
other Zoological Gardens, for they are gregarious, and unless a 
large number of them are kept together, they soon pine and die. 
At first we used to keep them in pairs, and were surprised at the 
mortality that occurred. Then we put more than a dozen into a 
large house, and they kept one another alive with their games and 
gambols. There was one deformed but rather large monkey among 
them who had a humped back and a sort of foolish look. Probably 
his mother had let him fall when he was a baby, and his spine had 
been injured. It was curious to see how the other monkeys made 
a sort of butt of this deformed brother. They would jump on his 
back or pull his tail, or take away his food, or tease him in fifty 
ways, and he never resented it, except by a ghastly grin. These 
hanumans in most parts of India are held sacred by the Hindoo 
community. On the other hand, I have been at places where the 
villagers would come and beg us to shoot these big monkeys that 
were ravaging their crops and fruit-trees. 

It ought to be mentioned that there were six hundred birds in 
our collection. The hot climate is favourable to almost all birds, 
except those which are migratory in their habits, or are really 
inhabitants of a cold region like the Himalayas. We had fine 
large cages and many houses of different sizes for our different 
birds. There can be no doubt that birds like to have plenty of 
room to be able to stretch their wings occasionally, and to get down 
on the ground and have a good scratch at the soil. Our house for 
hornbills or toucans was excellent. It was built of very stout 
iron wire rods, enclosing the trunk and lower branches of an old 
tree, so that the birds lived almost in their natural condition. A 
hornbill is something like a big magpie in all its sly tricks and 
ways. They catch a little ball of food, if thrown to them, with a 
sharpness and precision worthy of a cricketer. On one occasion 
when Mrs. Hornbill had made herself a nest in a hollow in the 
trunk of the tree in their house, and deposited her eggs in it, 
Mr. Hornbill came and plastered up the opening with mud, leaving 
only a space sufficient for him to insert his bill and feed the female 
and the nestlings. He feeds them in a very affectionate manner, 
by throwing up from his own stomach pellets of food, enveloped, 
something like a sausage, in ‘ gizzard sacs’ formed of portions of 
the interior lining of his own stomach, This is perhaps more 
curious than nice ; so I will pass on to what was called the Andool 
House, a large aviary or conservatory of oval shape, about 200 feet 
long and 100 feet broad at its widest point. The design of this 
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aviary was borrowed from the Botanical Gardens, where it was 
used as a house for orchids and other shade-loving plants. It 
consists of a light but strong framework of iron rods, arched over- 
head and covered with a thin layer of thatching grass to break the 
sun’s rays, whilst creeping plants are trained up the sides and 
along the roof to afford additional shade. Numerous beds of 
dwarf palms and other oriental forms of vegetation were distri- 
buted throughout the building, and amongst them there hung 
the large wire cages and perches in or on which the birds were 
kept. The house being pervious to the air, and at the same time 
well protected in its own shade, was the most welcome and suitable 
abode for birds. It realised what may be called ‘ the poetic silence 
of the grove’ at midday, when the birds were dozing and 
apparently respecting the general desire for sleepy silence. But 
in the early morning and towards sunset they became much more 
animated. The chief and most valuable inhabitants of this 
aviary were the cockatoos, of which Mr. Schwendler had succeeded 
in making an admirable collection. The cockatoo, as is well 
known, erects its crest and bends forward its head when excited or 
pleased, and it was very pretty to see them all sticking up their 
crests and fluttering their wings, to show the bright under-feathers, 
at Mr. Schwendler’s approach. In my opinion, the Leadbitter 
cockatoo surpasses all the others in beauty, but it is very hard to 
decide when a number of them are simultaneously displaying 
their bright crests. We had a very tame pet in a Gymnopis 
cockatoo, which has no crest; and close to it there was a cage 
containing a huge black parrotlike bird from the Solomon 
Islands, though I forget its name, which took much pleasure in 
swallowing stones or ‘bits of brick. As might be expected, this 
bird died, and was found to have ruined his health by eating too 
many bits of brick and stones. 

It used to be an amusement, and also a duty, to me to try and 
show the animals to native gentlemen when they came from their 
country seats to visit Calcutta; and I invariably invited them to 
come with me to see the Zoo. I think that the giraffes puzzled 
them most. One fine old Hindoo nobleman with whom I have 
many a time been out tiger-shooting on his own property, 
suggested that the giraffe was a new sort of tiger, but he was 
comforted and convinced when he saw them eat the branch of a 
tree from my hands. I wish that he could have been present to 
witness a performance by this pair of giraffes, which I did not see 
myself, though fortunately Lord William Beresford saw it and told 
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me of it. On the morning of the Queen’s birthday, Beresford was 
riding past the giraffe enclosure when a feu-de-~joie was fired by 
the soldiers of a native infantry regiment whose quarters are not 
far distant from the Zoo. At the first round of the firing the 
giraffes were startled. When the second round came they took 
to their heels and jumped clean over the fence of upright gurran 
or wattle-sticks, about ten feet high, that surrounded their enclo- 
sure. When the third round came the giraffes were so puzzled 
that they turned round and popped over the fence again, and 
sought refuge in the house in which they were lodged at night. 
It is a great pity that a sportsman and rider like Lord William 
Beresford, who saw this strange sight, had not a mount on one of 
the giraffes. 


C. T. BucKLAND. 
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A Little Disappointment. 


E was the happiest boy in the works that day. He was not 
always very happy there, for it was not a happy chance 
which had thrown him into the place. But, like many others of 
the present day, young Hedwick Sotherton had found himself, at 
the age of nineteen, obliged to ‘do something’ without having 
anything to do. So far he had had the splendid education, mental 
and physical, of one of the great English public schools. He had 
enjoyed the life with the peculiar appropriative, assimilative, 
absorbative gust of the typical schoolboy. His parents, had they 
not been in India, would probably have said that he had learned 
nothing. But he had. He had learned, at any rate, all that his 
uncle, Sir Hedwick—who was fond of the lad, and made him free 
of Sotherton Hall as regularly as the holidays came round— 
thought in the least necessary. 

‘Jolly nice boy,’ Sir Hedwick would say with his leisurely, 
satisfied smile. ‘Not a bad shot by any means. And humbugs 
about with the keepers and stable fellows just as a boy ought. 
Heddy’s as much at home here as I am myself.’ 

This went on for five ve Then arose the moot point of 
Heddy’s future. 

Unluckily, Heddy had no enews bent, and, truth to tell, no 
particular brains. Competitive ‘Exams’ were out of the question. 
Sir Hedwick, with a great roar of laughter, declared that no 
examiner would be fool enough to pass his nephew into the army 
or navy ; and no partial relation, or friend, had certainly been found 
fool enough to suggest any other profession. Heddy a lawyer? 
or a doctor? or a parson? Nobody saw it. In regard to the 
latter alternative there had indeed been a moment’s consideration ; 
for, to be sure, a parson need not be such a very learned man; 
and there was a family living ; and it would be nice to have Heddy 
in and out of the Hall, ready to join in anything, tramp the stubble 
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as of yore, and play his game of billiards with the points his 
uncle could still give him. But Heddy, to whom the proposal 
was ultimately made, in a half-hearted fashion, negatived it with- 
out hesitation ; and Sir Hedwick’s brow cleared in response, for, as 
the worthy baronet averred aside presently, somehow he did not. 
think the boy had the cut of a parson, and he himself would have 
had it on his conscience if anything had gone wrong with Heddy’s 
sermons. Sir Hedwick was a very orthodox, middle-aged squire, 
who was never absent from the family pew on a Sunday morning ; 
and it had seemed to him even when he sounded his nephew on 
the point—with a view to a preliminary university course—that, 
in his own phraseology, it would be rather playing it low down on 
the parishioners of Sotherton to force upon them round-faced 
Heddy, whom they had known from a baby—and who had a great 
deal of the baby about him still—as their sole guide and counsellor 
in matters spiritual. 

Finally the difficulty was solved by Heddy’s being taken into 
the works of a great railway company, of which Sir Hedwick was 
a director, with the prospect of becoming a civil engineer. 

The boy’s parents approved—as they would have approved 
anything that took one of their numerous progeny off their hands 
—and Sir Hedwick was jubilant when the arrangement was com- 
plete. He could not imagine how he had not thought of it all 
along. It would be the very thing for Heddy. 

Heddy would have to rough it a bit, but what of that? His 
nephew was no milksop. On the contrary, he was as hard as 
nails ; could be out all night after poachers, for instance, and turn 
up at breakfast as fresh in the gills as a sea-trout. As for the 
men he would have to associate with—well, he did not suppose 
they would be very choice companions, but Heddy could talk to 
anybody. He had heard Heddy’s tongue wagging for hours on 
end, when he was sitting behind in the dogcart alongside of 
Giles or Harry ; and whenever the boy had had a day at the rabbits 
with old John—though John was deaf and stupid-—Heddy would 
be full of John’s sayings and his own. As for holidays, Heddy 
would come to Sotherton as usual, of course. He would not get 
as long holidays as he had done at Winchester, naturally; but 
there would, Sir Hedwick supposed, be a month in the summer 
and a month at Christmas—eh? Oh, not somuch as that? Any- 
how, he would get what the others got, and he would find his own 
room always ready at the old place. 

Heddy made no demur to anything. 
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A lodging was taken for him in a small street within easy walk 
of the works, and he was left there one bright winter day by his 
old friend the Sotherton butler, who did his best to cheer and 
encourage the boy. 

‘I think he'll be very comf’able, Sir Hedwick,’ Johnson re- 
ported subsequently. ‘Nice, clean little house it was. Little bit 
o garden; not much, but kep’ tidy. And I spoke about his 
meals bein’ reg’lar, and his bein’ used to his glass of beer at 
lunch—likewise at dinner. Didn’t seem to think Master Heddy 
would be in at lunch, but would see he got it of an evenin’.’ 

‘And the people seemed decent and respectable, Johnson ?’ 
It was Johnson’s mistress who now spoke; for Sir Hedwick had 
taken to himself a wife within the year; and the amiable young 
lady who now presided over his establishment was, or thought 
herself, quite as fond of his favourite nephew as he was himself. 
‘The place was clean, I hope,’ added she, being strict in matters 
sanitary. 

‘Very clean, my lady—very nice altogether.’ And Johnson, 
who had been treated with deference such as his soul loved, and 
had partaken of the best the lodgings afforded, spoke up with 
warmth for his entertainers. After a troublesome railway journey 
undertaken in midwinter, the plain little domicile in the small 
straight street, which chanced to be flooded with sunshine at the 
moment, had looked tempting enough; while it had been quite 
luxurious to find a brisk fire and a neat little meal laid out in a 
cosy parlour, and to be invited tosmoke in an easy-chair, by Mrs. 
Bodkin’s own hearth, thereafter. He had had all he required 
during the hour and a half spent at the lodgings, over and above 
the delightful sense of doing his duty by his master’s family. 
He had had a pleasant jaunt altogether, and his sleek, rubicund 
countenance honestly expressed the serenity within his breast. 

‘And the boy, Johnson? Master Heddy—eh? Did he—hum 
—ha—seem pretty fair—pretty jolly—eh? Of course he knows 
it can’t be all jam—he must look the thing in the face. I dare say 
it will be a bit of a grind at first—long hours, eh? and that sort 
of thing? But I—I hope he—ah—was preity cheerful—made the 
best of a bad job? Hang it all, he didn’t break down, did he, 
Johnson? Poor little chap! Somehow I hate to think of him 
all alone there in his beastly little lodging, eating his meals by 
himself,’ and Sir Hedwick turned away abruptly, and looked out of 

the window. 
Johnson’s reply, however, was reassuring. 
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‘Oh, I think you need not be afraid, Sir Hedwick. I think 
Master Heddy will do very well, and be very comf’able. Oh, no, 
he didn’t break down—not at all. He come with me to the 
station, and says he, “ My love to them all, Johnson, and tell them 
I'm all right ;” and I see him go off to the bookstall, and buy a 
paper, as cool as if he had been in the place all his life. The 
hamper travelled very well, my lady.’ The speaker turned round 
as he was about to quit the room. ‘Me and Mrs. Bodkin, the 
landlady, opened it, and took out the contents. I suppose we 
shall send another hamper by-and-by, my lady?’ Hampers had 
been despatched regularly to Winchester during Heddy’s sojourn 
there. 

‘Certainly,’ replied Lady Sotherton, amiably. And then she 
remembered something else she had to say to Sir Hedwick; and 
when any recollection of the young kinsman who had been thus 
launched on the sea of life floated across her brain from time to 
time, it was as of a light-hearted boy who had been started afresh 
at school, and whose new career had begun under very favourable 
auspices. Had she but known! 

Do not, however, let me be misunderstood. It is, I am well 
aware, impossible for any youth resolved upon becoming a practical 
engineer to.obtain the requisite knowledge and experience without 
passing through the ordeal of apprenticeship. To a boy who has 
chosen his own line in life, whose heart is in his work, whose mind 
is set on learning his business, and whose intention it is to learn 
from every source and through every channel, there is no hardship, 
comparatively speaking, in the usual five years thus spent. The 
drudgery, if drudgery it be, is congenial. Even the severance of 
social ties which for the time being is almost inevitable—consider- 
ing the hours necessarily kept, and the strain made upon youthful 
energies—carries with it but little sense of loss to the enthusiastic 
apprentice, whose eyes are ever fixed upon the goal set before them 
by ambition and resolution. 

Even the occasional dark days which fall to the lot of all are 
helped through by the force of the will ; and courage, when it fails, 
as fail it must now and again, comes back to the vigorous and 
hopeful aspirant. 

But poor young Heddy Sotherton knew nothing of such 
enthusiasm, and had but a dim idea of success. Was it likely he 
should succeed ? He had never done anything at school. He had 
got his ‘removes’ all right, it is true; but so had all, or nearly 
all, his contemporaries. He had scraped along; but no one had 
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ever pretended that he had worked, or that, if he had worked, he 
would have brought any credit on his name thereby. 

Sir Hedwick had always called him a lazy little beggar, and 
looked quite pleased and affectionate, and as if lazy little beggars 
were the natural product of the Sotherton family, as he did so. 

This had made Heddy’s school life pleasant enough, but what 
about his new career ? 

He cared nothing about engineering, further than that it was 
more agreeable to him, as it always had been, to work with his 
hands than with his head, and he had a vague notion that head- 
work would not be required at the works. He had been great in 
casting bullets at the gun-room fire at Sotherton, and tinkering 
about with a hammer and tools had been rather a favourite amuse- 
ment. When Sir Hedwick had first proposed that he should go 
to acquire the rudiments of practical engineering in a railway 
shed, and had assured him that he really should be fulfilling his 
duty as a young man who had his way to make, by flattening iron 
and driving in rivets, Heddy had jumped at the notion. Yes, he 
could do that sort of thing—rather. He would like it jolly well. 
He would not mind the fellows he would have to consort with— 
not he. 

As to the hours, the getting up at five in the morning and 
being at his place by six—well, it would be rather ‘a sweat’; but 
he had often got up, when Giles called him to go on his night- 
rounds, even earlier than that ; and he supposed he should get 
used to it. 

Anyhow, it would be better to work in a great open-air place 
with roaring furnaces, and plenty of coming and going and move- 
ment, than to be tethered to a high desk in a bank, or to a clerk’s 
stool in chambers. He would like jolly well to be a civil engineer, 
and hoped his uncle would manage to get him into the works of 
the special railway company with whom Sir Hedwick had influence. 

And now Heddy had been eight months in the works. 

They had been eight such months as his poor boyish, simple 
heart could never have previously imagined it possible to live 
through. He may be said to have been warned. But what did 
his uncle’s warning amount to? 

‘It will be a bit rough on you at first, Heddy, you know. I am 
afraid you will feel just a bit strange and lonely, and all that ; 
fellows do, you know.’ Sir Hedwick had patted his nephew kindly 
on the shoulder, and looked somewhat wistfully into his eyes. 
‘It won’t be quite like Sotherton, where everybody calls you by 
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your name. But you will soon get over the first brush of it. You 
will pick up friends. There must be lots of youngsters knocking 
about, beginning life as you are doing, and learning to stand on 
their own feet as you are learning; and you will soon run up 
against each other. I dare say some of your Winchester fellows— 
eh, what d’ye say? You know some who are? Of course you do 
—lots. They'll put you up to the ropes. And no doubt you'll 
get invited to their houses for Saturdays and Sundays. It is a 
nuisance that we are too far off for you to come to us; and if I 
could think of anybody near you—but I don’t know a soul. 
There’s Lord Highburgh, but : 

‘Oh, no! Isay, don’t,’ Heddy had blurted out, terrified at 
the idea of being thrust upon the notice of a formidable circle, of 
whom even Sir Hedwick himself was somewhat in awe. ‘ Don’t, 
for goodness’ sake, say anything to one of them. I should be 
frightened to death. I should simply hate it.’ 

‘So should I, Heddy, and that’s flat. If there is a place on 
earth I detest visiting, it is Highburgh’s,’ his uncle had rejoined 
placably. ‘I only thought you might find it handy,’ he had mused 
after a reflective pause. 

‘Find it handy! Find the magnificent county seat of one of 
the largest landed proprietors in England “handy ”!’ 

The phrase gave Heddy Sotherton more than one bitter laugh 
during the long, slowly-dragging months which followed, when 
every other kind of laughter seemed as though it had fled from 
him for evermore ; when hope and joy and happiness turned their 
backs and jeered at his misery; when no one came near him, no 
one sought him, no one wanted him; when night succeeded day 
and day gave place to night with sickening monotony; when the 
past—the free, merry-hearted past—seemed buried in its own 
grave ; when even the present was but a dull dream; and when 
the careless kind word of a stranger would cause the involuntary 
start of anguish, as though a finger had been laid at random upon 
a throbbing nerve. 

If Heddy had felt a boyish shyness of his uncle’s friends while 
beneath his uncle’s roof, what a yawning gulf was it which now 
intervened betwixt him and them! 

He had begun by being sociable at the works, As Sir Hedwick 
said, his nephew could talk to anybody, and there had been no 
greater favourite at Sotherton than the Winchester schoolboy. 
But the men at the works were different. They did not care to 
talk about their business: they wanted to discuss other topics— 
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topics of no interest to a lad of nineteen ; especially when looked 
at from the working man’s point of view. Of country life they 
knew nothing. 

Then the superior young men—those who considered them- 
selves superior—tried in their own way to ‘ pal up’ to Heddy, to 
draw him into their society, make him a member of their club, 
and imbue him with their notions, feelings, and prejudices. 

It did not do. Of the two, Heddy preferred the workmen, 
from whom he could occasionally get a glimpse of homely scenes 
which in a vague way consoled his aching loneliness of spirit ; but 
after he left the railway-shed at night, until he returned thither 
the following morning, often he spoke to nobody at all. He ate 
his supper; then he read—he who had seldom before cared to 
open a book !—then he went to bed. On two nights in the week 
he attended the drawing classes. 

It was this utter absence of intercourse with his kind, this lack 
of sympathy, this silence, only broken by voices belonging to a 
different world—voices which had no right to interrogate, or 
reproach, or exhort—who were not home voices, and could never 
penetrate beneath the surface ;—it was, in short, the fixed solitari- 
ness of Heddy Sotherton’s new existence which stamped it as 
well-nigh intolerable. 

Had he had anything to look forward to, or hope for at the end 
of each week, all the rest might have been endured, Even 
the five or six lonely evenings might have been got through 
somehow, brightenel by the light from beyond; but Saturday 
afternoon, which to all besides brought an ever-recurring release 
from toil, and a renewal of domestic intercourse or pleasure in some 
form, brought to this poor boy only a deeper heaviness of spirit. 
He had nowhere to go—nothing to do. 

He was not exactly poor. Sir Hedwick had made him a suf- 
ficient allowance—but he did not know how to spend it. He had 
never been anywhere alone, and the idea of setting forth with his 
portmanteau and his hatbox on an expedition of his own planning 
had for him no attraction. 

He fancied he should do odd things, and that people would look 
at him. Heddy had always been rather particularly sensitive on 
the subject of being looked at. Youth is the period of self- 
consciousness ; and the knowledge of what his life had come to be, 
and the innate writhing with which he shrank from letting any 
one else into the secret of it, not only made him fear to face any 
fashionable resort, but wince at the thought of intruding upon his 
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old companions. Of course the boy was foolish—but could he 
help that? It seemed to him as though the intensity of his 
loathing of his present surroundings, and the passion of his long- 
ing to escape from them and be once more the Heddy Sotherton 
of former days, would have made it almost an impertinence to call 
in an easy fashion upon happier mortals. 

However, once he did call. With an effort he called upon a 
former schoolfellow, who had been popped into his father’s counting- 
house, and whom Sir Hedwick had enjoined his nephew not to 
‘ drop.’ 

‘May be useful to you, Heddy. I dare say his father has a 
nice house, and they will ask you to it, and take you somewhere 
on a Saturday night. Mind you look up Brown, and—ah !—Heddy— 
even though you didn’t care particularly about him at Winchester, 
make as much as you can of it, d’ye see?’ concluded the astute 
counsellor, with a huge nudge in Heddy’s ribs, and a sense of im- 
parting a profound and almost wicked amount of worldly wisdom. 

Brown was out when his old schoolfellow rang the bell—gone 
to the country from the Saturday to the Monday. Heddy left his 
name, and said he would call again, and the portly functionary 
who bowed him out forgot to mention the circumstance ; so that 
it really was not Charlie Brown’s fault that nothing was heard 
from him in response. 

Indeed, it may just be mentioned that the young man would 
have been glad enough to be civil to Sir Hedwick Sotherton’s 
nephew, on the chance of agreeable results accruing to himself; 
but as Heddy had promised to look him up, and as Heddy, to the 
best of his knowledge, had never done so, he concluded that his 
former schoolfellow, who had held himself rather high in old days, 
had quietly dropped an acquaintanceship he had never cared about. 

It might have been supposed that living, as Heddy Sotherton 
now did, in a suburb of the metropolis, he could hardly have been 
at a loss for some one with whom to pass a free afternoon; but 
although he mentally reviewed in succession the youths he knew, 
or had once known on terms more or less intimate, he could not 
in his hour of need bethink him of one with whom he could be— 
himself. That need of being himself, of being able to speak, 
move, laugh, talk as he had been wont, was the sorest experienced 
by his aching heart. And the further back in his life was set 
the picture of his boyish self as he had erewhile been, the more 
remote seemed the prospect of his ever being the same again. 

At long intervals he did indeed accept a friendly invitation. 
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His old comrades were not wholly forgetful; but they found 
Heddy changed, and some of them fancied him sullen. They 
thought he did not like their people, nor their various modes of 
life. Perhaps he did not—altogether. Still, he would have been 
thankful, only too thankful, to have gone and gone again, had he 
been welcome. 

Welcome, however, is rarely afforded to the unresponsive face. 

Heddy could not all at once shake off the drawn look of 
sombre reserve which had gradually settled down over his brow, 
nor readily accommodate the almost invariable seriousness of his 
mood to mirth. 

If he had been at Sotherton, where his uncle would have 
begun the day by hauling him from his bed amid shouts of 
boisterous raillery and remonstrance, and ended it by sitting on 
the same little couch, talking on and on into the small hours, life 
would soon have begun again to seem the easy, happy thing it 
once was; but at the houses to which he went at long intervals 
he was treated with ceremony and chilled by politeness. His 
own reserve was never allowed to thaw. 

At Easter, when there was the usual three days’ holiday at 
the works, Heddy at first had had great hopes of Sotherton; but 
his uncle had written, making other arrangements for him. An 
event was expected at the old place; and though he was awfully 
sorry to say so, Sir Hedwick wrote, Heddy was to go to the house 
of a cousin, where he would have a good time among a set of 
nice young people. 

The thought of being with a set of nice young people had 
been consoling to the lonely boy; and then it had turned out 
that Sir Hedwick, never very accurate, had mentally transformed 
a pack of noisy children into companions and associates for his 
nineteen-year-old nephew ! 

The Easter visit had been a failure, but Heddy never told his 
uncle so. He had made up his mind that, come what might, no 
syllable of complaint should cross his lips. It was clear to him 
that he was a difficulty, a stumbling-block in his parents’ life ; 
and that with their small means and their many children they 
must be only too thankful to accept the aid of the elder brother 
both for Heddy, and for the younger boys who were to be seni 
home to be educated the following year. 

Sir Hedwick had avowed his intentions of doing his part 
towards them, as he had done towards Heddy—in proportion. 
They would be sent to less expensive schools; but they would be 
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looked after, and the bills would be paid. Heddy, however, 
perfectly understood that he must be cleared out of the way 
before these younger ones came on. His uncle could not under- 
take to support the whole family; and since Sir Hedwick’s 
marriage there was of course no relying upon the boys having 
the run of Sotherton, as Heddy had had during the bachelor 
régime. The boys must have a fair chance ; and the more Heddy 
pondered and pondered over the matter, the more fully persuaded 
did he become in his own mind that, unless he wished to damage 
his young brothers’ chances, he must hold his tongue about him- 
self, Warm-hearted as Sir Hedwick was, he would naturally feel 
annoyance and a sense of irritation and failure if bluntly told that 
the arrangement he had considered such an excellent opening for 
his eldest nephew was become in that nephew’s mind a nightmare 
of horror. 

Sometimes, it is true, Heddy thought he would let slip some- 
thing, some chance word which should put Sir Hedwick upon the 
right track, as by accident. If alone with his uncle he could do 
so, he thought ; if they were talking together in their old rambling, 
familiar way—Sir Hedwick gripping him by the arm, and 
occasionally shaking his elbow to enforce a point—he fancied he 
might be able to lift the curtain for a moment. 

Little did he guess that one sight of his own poor, pinched, 
wan young face would have been all the revelation any one 
needed. 

‘You do look as if you needed your holiday,’ the worthy Mrs. 
Bodkin would observe now and again, as the dusty, burning days 
of June and July went by, and still there was no change in 
Heddy’s daily routine. ‘When be you thinking of taking your 
holiday now ?’ inquired she, with friendly familiarity and genuine 
interest. 

‘Not yet, Mrs. Bodkin, thank you. I don’t quite know; I 
have not been told yet.’ And the boy’s lip would almost imper- 
ceptibly quiver as he made what he considered a cheery reply, 
wishing he had not to make it so often, and that Mrs. Bodkin in 
her affectionate zeal would not look at him with a sigh as she 
turned away. 

It almost came upon him as a shock when at last—at last !— 
he was sent for, one fresh, dewy morning in September, when the 
larks were rising in the blue sky, and the flower borders even in 
the tiny gardens around, were gay, and sprawling luxuriantly in 
autumnal fashion—it came upon the young apprentice, we say, 
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with something of a shock to be sent for to the manager’s room, 
and informed that his turn had come, and that his fortnight’s 
holiday would begin on the following Saturday, that day being 
Monday. 

Heddy never knew how he got through the intervening time 
betwixt the moment when the solemn announcement was made, 
and that which found him back at his post at the other end of 
the place. His head seemed to go round as he left the manager’s 
room, and he answered at random when spoken to, and used his 
tools mechanically for some hours thereafter. 

3ut he was happy—oh, so happy! It was on this day that 
he was the happiest boy in the works, as was said above. In 
his pocket there lay a long, kind letter which had come that very 
morning from Sotherton, wherein his uncle had complained of the 
length of time Heddy had had to wait for his holiday, but had 
supposed it was all right, because, of course, Heddy must take his 
turn with the rest; and, being a youngster, doubtless his claims 
would be shoved aside to the last. He did hope, however, that 
Heddy would get down to Sotherton for the partridges. Nota 
field had yet been shot, because the season was late ; but the corn 
was being carried the very day the letter was written, and they 
would have the stubble to tramp over immediately. 

Heddy had put the document in his pocket with a quickened 
sense of his own wretchedness ; but at the first opportunity which 
presented itself, after the turn Fortune’s wheel had taken for 
him, he drew it forth and devoured every word. 

He was to go; and something within his breast whispered 
that if he went he should never return. 

He could not rid himself of the conviction. It might prove 
to be founded on sand, but still it was there ; and it made him, as 
we have said, very happy. Had he gone on being where he was 
for years, probably no syllable would have escaped to betray his 
condition; but. once face to face with Sir Hedwick, instinct 
whispered that, try as he might, he would simply be unable to 
hold his tongue. 

‘Mrs. Bodkin, I’m off for my holiday on Saturday.’ 

He could have wished there were a dozen Mrs. Bodkins to be 
told the same thing. He told Mr. Bodkin, going out into the 
little garden on purpose. He told Mrs. Bodkin’s cat, stroking 
pussy’s grey coat and whispering the news in her ear; and it is 
pitiful to record that he had absolutely no one else to tell. 

But Heddy had grown used to that. What he had not grown 
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used to was the turning over of his possessions, and the joyful 
examination of coats and waistcoats, which was felt to be neces- 
sary, with a view to their usefulness as articles of apparel. 

At this point a slight cloud arose on the horizon: he had 
grown an inch, and certain garments were too short for him. 
This mattered not at all by day, knickerbockers and rough 
stockings made all right in that respect, but could he present 
himself in Lady Sotherton’s drawing-room at dinner-time showing 
his ankles? This was a grave consideration, and a visit to the 
tailor was resolved upon, to be undertaken after hours on the 
following evening. 

The tailor was reassuring, and could put the young me 
straight in no time. Heddy informed him easily that’ he was 
going away, and could not go to a country house with his dress 
suit in such a condition. He did not add that the dress suit had 
been lying by unworn during eight months; but the tailor 
guessed as much. 

Then the young gentleman made a few purchases, and returned 
home radiant. Already he was looking upon every circumstance 
and surrounding with a new eye. Perhaps he was looking for 
the last time. At any rate he was going ‘ home’ ; he was recalled 
from his bitter, bankrupt exile; he had endured without an 
audible groan the solitude, the chain—and now! 


Saturday was a great day at Sotherton. The stubble was to 
be shot for the first time, and Sir Hedwick had assembled the 
right sort of party, and was confident of good sport. 

The morning broke with an absolutely cloudless sky overhead, 
and a world of glittering dew and frosty cobwebs beneath, 

‘Jove! what a day we shall have!’ cried the jolly host at 
breakfast time. ‘What a day for Heddy to have been with us! 
But he will be with us to-morrow, anyway.’ 

At noon it was, ‘ Jove! what sport! How Heddy would have 
enjoyed such sport! I wish the boy had been with us! But, 
anyway, he will be with us to-morrow.’ 

The other guns took quite an interest in Heddy by this time. 
They saw that Sir Hedwick loved the boy, and that the very 
keepers were looking forward to his arrival. 

‘He has had a rough time of it, I expect,’ confided Heddy’s 
uncle aside, to his nearest neighbour, setting down the cup out 
of which he had quaffed a long, deep draught. ‘ We started him 
at Christmas, and he has stuck to his guns like aman. Never 
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had a day off. Jolly good pluck the boy has. And if he tells me 
now that he does not like the life—now that he has given it a 
fair trial—TI’ll listen to what he says. Ill take him away, if it’s 
no good. He did not come mewing to me at the end of a week, 
or a month—not he. Not one word has he said all this time. 
So now, I am quite prepared to stand by him, whatever he decides 
upon.’ Then, pulling out his tobacco pouch, ‘Somehow,’ mur- 
mured Sir Hedwick, thoughtfully, ‘I can’t help thinking Heddy 
must have had rather a bad time.’ 

By-and-by it was, ‘What train was the dogcart to meet, 
Jenkyns? Yow know.’ 

‘Ordered for six o’clock, Sir Hedwick. Train gets in at 6.30.’ 

‘You are gure it has been ordered ?’ 

‘ Quite sure, Sir Hedwick. Heard the order delivered before 
we started.’ 

‘ He'll be off by this time, then,’ rejoined Sir Hedwick, cheer- 
fully. ‘He leaves King’s Cross at two, sharp. Won't the poor 
old chap feel lively, eh, Bertram ?’ addressing a good-natured ear 
at hand. ‘I know what I used to feel on break-up days. Lord! 
what days those were! The maids knew about his room, didn’t 
they, Jenkyns ?’ 

Sir Hedwick had himself given orders about the room ; but 
he had a trick of appealing to Jenkyns, and Jenkyns never mis- 
understood the appeal. He gravely assured Sir Hedwick he had 
heard Mrs. Bunch talking about Master Heddy’s room, as he 
passed through the house. 

At length the long bright day began to wane. It was rather 
soon to leave off shooting, some of the sportsmen thought, when 
between five and six o’clock their host took out his watch; but 
they said nothing, only looked at one another when the time was 
announced, and the return march begun. They saw that Sir 
Hedwick had something else on his mind. 

‘Heddy not arrived!’ he exclaimed eagerly, as the party 
turned in at the entrance porch, and were met by Lady Sotherton, 
smiling a welcome. ‘Heddy not here yet? Oh, well, the train’s 
late, I suppose. He'll turn up presently. He—oh, you want 
me, do you? One moment,’ to his guests, ‘they will bring you 
what you want, but Lady Sotherton wants me for a moment. 
Well, my dear,’ having followed his wife into a side room. ‘ What 
is it? Nothing the matter, eh? Baby all right, I suppose ?’ 

‘Oh, dear, yes; quite right, little darling. Nurse has her 
out on the terrace. I have just left them. Oh, it is nothing— 
nothing at all—only I thought I would tell you what I had done, 
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though I am afraid it will be a little disappointment to you 
and to Heddy. But really I felt it was my duty. “You know, 
Hedwick, the papers do give such dreadful accounts, and scarlet 
fever is such a dreadful thing ; 

Sir Hedwick stopped short as though struck by a bolt. 

‘Scarlet fever!’ he exclaimed. ‘What—what do you mean? 
Has Heddy ’ the next words stuck in his throat. 

‘Oh no; oh, I am so sorry I alarmed you;’ the young wife 
patted her husband’s shoulder with instant compunction. ‘There 
is really nothing to be alarmed about. Only, you know, I felt 
that with darling baby so young, and at such a very susceptible 
age, we really ought to be careful; so I—I—’ in spite of herself 
she experienced a slight nervousness as she proceeded, ‘I tele- 
graphed to Heddy to put him off for a few days—at least, for a 
little while—just till this terrible epidemic in London has 
abated i 

‘You did what?’ shouted Sir Hedwick, dropping the butt-end 
of his gun with a bang on the floor. ‘Put him off! Put off 
Heddy for that—that rot! Good Heavens, what 

‘It was no “rot,” ’ responded Lady Sotherton, somewhat stiffly. 
‘It was all in-the paper this morning. And, indeed, I have been 
reading about it, and trembling, every day for some time past. 
But I did not like to disturb you; and I knew you would not 
believe it; men never do. But I asked Dr. Jones,’ eagerly, ‘and 
he said ‘ 

‘Said anything you told him, the old fool!’ exclaimed her 
husband. ‘ And you put poor Heddy off—and he’s been looking 
forward to it—and I too 

— ‘Only for a little while; he can come next week, I am sure, 
or—very soon after. He is too good a boy to mind a little dis- 
appointment,’ 

Sir Hedwick looked the speaker in the face. 

‘Gad, madam,’ he said, slowly, ‘1 hope neither you nor I 
may ever know the meaning of such a little disappointment.’ 

Then he turned his back upon her and walked away to his 
own room. 

‘I am so glad I did it before he knew, was Lady Sotherton’s 
self-congratulation, perceiving how her patience and foresight had 
met with its fitting reward.’ 

At dinner Sir Hedwick scarcely spoke. 

The next day was Sunday. By Sunday morning he had 
partially recovered. He had made it up with his wife, and he 
had thought of a plan for Heddy. 
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‘It is a nuisance there being no post on Sundays,’ he observed 
to his principal guest and ally, ‘ but I will send that poor nephew 
of mine a cheque to-morrow, to take him off somewhere to get 
disinfected—as her ladyship is in a fuss about it—and we'll have 
him here by the end of the week. I shall write to the manager 
of the works, too, and get his leave extended, as a personal 
favour. I can put it all straight, but still I wish it had not 
happened. The whole thing’s arrant rubbish. Women are regu- 
larly crazed when their babies are concerned.’ 

Monday morning broke, and, busy as he was, Sir Hedwick did 
not forget to send the cheque and the few words of regret, 
affection, and encouragement which would have been all Heddy 
wanted, had they not been—too late. 


‘TI declare I just can’t bear to look at him,’ whimpered Mrs. 
Bodkin, with her apron at her eyes, on the same Monday morning. 
‘To see him sitting there, a touchin’ nothing, and as though he 
was turned to stone in the chair where he sits. And I do believe, 
Bodkin, I heard him sobbin’ in the night. Sure as death I did, 
for I sat up and listened. And his eyes is all red and swelled. 
And when he tries to smile at me, and say it ain’t for long—oh, 
Lord! oh, Lord !’ and the kindly soul melted into tears herself. 

Bodkin shook his head in sympathy. 

‘It’s a cruel shame,’ he said, and being a silent man, had no 
more to say. 

‘And all them things of his packed and ready, and he can’t 
abear to take them out!’ proceeded she, wiping her eyes. ‘Them 
beautiful portmanteaux that haven’t never been taken out but 
the once since he came to the house; and so pleased and happy 
was he a-packin’ of them, and callin’ for his shirts, and showin’ 
me where everythin’ was to go. Poor lad! poor lad! Says he 
this mornin’, “ It ain’t no use going to the works ;” for he has got 
his holiday for this time, and they won’t change it for no other ; 
and he don’t care to move, for he hasn’t thought of nowhere else 
to go; and so he just sits and sits. It’s my belief he'll be took 
bad if he goes on as he is doing.’ 

‘He went out yesterday, didn’t he ?’ 

‘To that young Morris—yes. Well, he couldn’t help hisself. 
Morris, he came. I don’t think nothing of Morris, but he meant 
it kindly, and I don’t think, Bodkin, that the poor lamb had the 
strength to resist. So he just went with him—but lor! what good 
did itdo? A nasty little house pack full of children, and nothin’ 
nice, He came back soon enough. And I think he’s looked 














A LITTLE DISAPPOINTMENT. 


worse than before. Well,’ with a long sigh, ‘T’ll go in and see if 
Jcan rouse him. But drat them grand relations that can treat a 
poor lone lad like that!’ concluded the worthy dame, indignation 
coming to the rescue as she faced the ordeal before her. 

‘No, thank you, Mrs. Bodkin,’ said Heddy’s voice the minute 
after. ‘I really don’t want anything. I'll go out—presently. I feel 
rather sleepy this morning. Last night, somehow, I did not sleep 
much. I have been a little put out in my arrangements, vou see.’ 

‘And it’s been a disappointment, I’m sure,’ cried the good 
landlady sympathetically, ‘ Lor, sir, we’ve all our disappoint- 
ments. Now just you cheer up, and , 

‘Oh, yes; it is nothing. A little—disappointment. I— and 
suddenly the room swam round before his eyes, a roar of thunder 
sounded in his ears, and the floor struck him a sharp blow on the 
temple. He knew no more, 
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All that money and skill could do was bestowed on Heddy 
Sotherton now. Not all Lady Sotherton’s entreaties could hinder 
Sir Hedwick from setting off then and there to the sick-bed of 
the poor neglected boy; and not all Mrs. Bodkin’s well-meant 
volubility could prevent his brushing her from his path on her 
own doorstep, and flinging himself straight into the sick-chamber. 

He had been informed that his nephew was suffering from a 
sudden failure of the heart’s action, the result, probably, of some 
shock to the system supervening upon a period of low health. 

The apothecary who despatched the message considered that 
he had stated the case creditably. 

But one look at Heddy’s face made Sir Hedwick throw up his 
arms, and fall down across the bed. 

Heddy opened his eyes, and the light of consciousness lit them 
up, as they beheld the prostrate form. 

‘Uncle Hedwick ?’ he murmured, reaching out a thin hand. 
Then followed a pause, and a few short, quick breaths. ‘I am at 
Sotherton—at last!’ he cried, and the longing of his soul satisfied, 
the spirit released itself with a smile. 


But at Sotherton no one ever mentions Heddy’s name. 
Everything with which his memory is associated has been care- 
fully removed out of sight. And those who know are careful to 
warn strangers never to allude to any subject which can bring up 
before Sir Hedwick the image of the poor boy whose heart broke 
because he had ‘a little disappointment.’ 


L, B. WaLForp. 
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Mistresses and Maids. 


F ‘nothing lovelier’ can be found in woman than to ‘study 

household good,’ the Eves of the present day will be listening 

to the behest of Milton if they give some of their time and all 

their heart to such work. It can only succeed if the require~ 

ments of those who serve and those who rule are duly weighed, 

and if the conditions of modern life, and the impatience of 
restrictions, are taken into account. 

We propose in this paper to attempt to show the causes of 
some of the misconceptions and mistakes which impair harmony 
in a household, and to offer a few suggestions on the mode of 
dealing with them. 

The first and most important point to be aimed at is that of 
securing the hearty and cheerful co-operation of all the members 
of the household. Mistresses should inspire their servants with a 
confidence that they will be both just and kind. Servants should 
feel a pride in the establishment, such as a sailor feels in his ship 
or a soldier in his regiment, and should do all in their power to 
promote the smooth working of each department and the credit 
of the house. 

In every household there must be the hands to do the work, 
the head to guide and to control the workers. The proper tasks 
must be assigned to each, the work must be done in an efficient 
way. A mistress must calculate how many servants she can afford 
to keep, and adjust the work so that under ordinary circumstances 
there is no undue pressure; and in making these calculations she 
must not forget there may be extra work at times, and that extra 
help must be called in or an effort made by herself. 

In families where the means are small and the servants few 
and the children numerous, the latter should be trained at an early 
age not only to give no trouble, but to take a great deal. The 
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girls should make their own beds, dust the drawing-room orna- 
ments and wash china. They must prepare fruit for tarts, shell 
peas, make jam, cakes and scones, and do ‘still-room’ work. 
They will find these occupations much more to the purpose than 
reading Tit-Bits and Shilling Dreadfuls, or even trying to write 
them. 

The practice of ringing the bell should be restricted. 
Servants can be directed when to attend to the fire, to bring the 
lamp, or to ask for orders. Before a servant answers a bell, she 
has to take off her rough apron, wash her hands, and turn down 
her sleeves. To do this in the middle of her work is a hindrance 
and waste of time, and all because mistress cannot open the door 
or shut the window herself, or put on a lump of coal, or cultivate 
her memory so as to give the necessary orders beforehand. 

A maid will do her share of work far more willingly with an 
industrious than with an idle mistress: it is for the parlour to 
set the example. There are mistresses for whom the minor morals 
—neatness, order, cleanliness, punctuality—have no attraction if 
to be exercised by themselves. They must take the consequences 
in the form of bad maids, and of husbands who seek the club or 
the tavern to escape from comfortless homes. 

There are many artificial wants created by our present high 
standard of living and our complex civilisation. The daily use of 
baths involves much extra work, the multiplication of meals still 
more. Even in a modest household the servants will take six 
meals a day: tea at 7; breakfast, 8.30; lunch, 11; dinner, 1; 
tea, 4.30; and supper, 8.30. With the regulation five meals 
a day for the family, thus we have eleven sets of cups and saucers, 
dishes and glasses, knives, forks, and spoons to be set out and put 
away, to be washed and brought out again. 

A series of efforts of memory and forethought are required 
from the untrained or ill-trained parlourmaid, whose school life 
has not included any teaching, her home life any practice of the 
little rules to be observed in service. It is much to be desired 
that among the lectures on technical subjects now set going by 
County Councils a series on household life be delivered. The 
following code was framed for a large house with a corresponding 
equipment of servants :— 
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DAILY WORK AT STONE HOUSE. 


BEFORE BREAKFAST. 
Grates 
Housemaids cleaned by 
: Housemaids 
Drawing-room dusted and swept with tea leaves Upper Second 
Mr. and Mrs. White’s sitting-rooms the same, 


and the passage between; use soft brush 


and dust pan for Mr. White’s room . : -- Third 
Oak-room and dining-room dusted and swept 

with tea leaves . ; Second —_ 
Library dusted and swept w ith soft, br wh, oul 

no tealeaves. Second Third 
Smoking-room dusted and swept oad fire lit by 

the . ° Second Third 
School-room dusted ond swept with tea le aves 

by the : ‘ . Third — 
Entrance hall door ane, and all bre ASS, cleaned 

by the , . ‘ ‘ ‘ : . Third -- 


Hot WATER. AND Fires. 


Mr. and Mrs. White’s rooms attended to by the Upper 


Visitors’ rooms attended to by the . ‘ . Upper —- 
Young ladies’ rooms attended to by the . . Second --- 
Governesses’ rooms attended to by the. . Second — 


The upper housemaid now looks round to see that the second and third 


have done their work and left everything tidy; then she goes to her 
breakfast. 


AFTER BREAKFAST. 


Slops 3 Geahes 
Housemaids emptied clean’dand 
coal boxes 
Ladies-maids’ rooms swept with hard brush y filled by 
and dust pan by , , . Upper Second Third 
Mr. and Mrs, White’s bed-room and dr ess- 
ing-room swept, dusted, &e. . . Upper Second Third 
Visitors’ and family bed-rooms swept, 
dusted, de. ° , ° . Upper Second Third 
Butler’s and housekeeper’s bed- rooms sw’ ept, 
dusted, &e. : ‘ . . Third Third —_ 
Men-servants’ bed-rooms (till laundry time) 
by , . Third’ Third — 


Stone staira, top to bottom, finished by the Second == — 
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At 1 o’clock the upper housemaid goes through the bed-rooms, and 
puts hot water. During luncheon she empties the slops. 

The second housemaid makes up the school and bed-room fires. 

At 5 p.m. the second housemaid lights bed- and dressing-room fires and 
fills the coal-boxes. 

At 7 p.m. the upper housemaid puts hot water in all the rooms and 
lights the gas. 

Between 7 and 7.30 p.m. the upper and second housemaids tidy up the 
drawing-room and oak-room. During dinner they go through the 
bed-rooms. 

At 10 p.m. the upper housemaid puts hot water in all the bed-rooms, 
and the second housemaid makes up the fires for the night. 

The men-servants clean the dining-room table, mirrors and chandeliers 
on the drawing-room floor, and all the gas globes in the house ; the 
housemaids clean all the rest. 

The painters in the spring clean all the windows, and the men-servants 
keep them clean the rest of the year. 

The housemaids require to rise at 5 a.m. daily, and on cleaning days at 
4,30 A.M. 


WEEKLY CLEANING ATl' STONE HOUSE. 


WEDNESDAYS. Grates 
Housemaids cleaned by 
Housemaids 
Ladies-maids’ rooms swept with tea leaves ; 
crockery and baths scoured ° ‘ . Second and Third 
Third 
Smoking-room thoroughly scoured, swept, and 
dusted ‘ ° ‘ ‘ ° ° . Third — 
THURSDAYS. 
Dining-room thoroughly cleaned and dusted 
before breakfast ° , ° ° . Second Third 
Young ladies and governesses’ rooms cleaned 
out ; upper housemaid helps ° ‘ . Second and Third 
Third 
Fripays. 


Drawing-room swept with tea leaves, curtains 
brushed down and shaken, &c. . , . Upper Second 
Mr. and Mrs, White’s bed- and dressing-room, 
and any visitors staying above a week - Upperand Third 
Second 
Oak room thoroughly done out before breakfast Upper and — 
Second 


School-room ——" done out before break- 

fast . ‘ ° Third _ 
Passage to ladies- maids room, aie to the ‘ends, 

N. gallerytoredroom . . . - Second — 
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Grates 
Housemaids. cleaned by 
Housemaids. 

Sinks and W.C.’s near red room, and ditto ditto 

at the top of oak stair, scoured out. ‘ Second — 
Stone stair passage and W.C. under oak room 

scrubbed with brush, soap, and hot water . Second 
Stone stair, top to bottom, to still-room door 

scrubbed, asabove . Third — 
Stone stair, from hot-air stove te cute ance > hall, 

nivaiiel, as above. Third 
Spare rooms are looked through i in the after noon 

by the , ‘ ° , ‘ ‘ . Upper - 

SATURDAYS. 

Mr. and Mrs, White’s sitting-room, bath-room, 

and passage . Upper Third 
The library swept without tea ‘eaves, hes w ith 

a hard brush, before breakfast . F Second Third 
The entrance hall and door-steps serubbed 

before breakfast ‘ ; . Third — 
The butler’s and the housekeeper’ S rooms 

thoroughly cleaned . : Second — 
The housemaids’ own room swept with tea — es Second Third 
Housemaids’ pantry thoroughly scrubbed out . Second _- 
Footman’s bed-room scoured out . . P Third Third 
Passage and stair to east wing, also the W.C.’s 

in east wing, all to be scoured out. , Third -— 


MEMORANDUM AND RULEs. 


As soon as she can manage the work upstairs, the upper housemaid 
sends off the second and third to their scrubbing on Fridays and 
Saturdays. 

No slops on any account ever to be thrown down the sinks. 

All crockery, tin baths, and foot baths, to be thoroughly cleaned 
with a brush, soap, and hot water on scrubbing days. 

Tin kettles, &c., kept clean. 

Bed-room over leandry, two W.C.’s in east wing, to be locked when 
no visitors in the house. 

Cocklofts, barracks, work-room in west wing, and hall gallery, 
cleaned out once a fortnight. 

The pails to be always most carefully scalded and scrubbed out with 
boiling water. 

Saturdays, the upper housemaid in the afternoon looks over and 
gives out the linen. 
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A different code would have to be drawn up where there is one 
housemaid instead of three; the principle that each hour of the 
day, each day of the week, should have its clearly-defined task is 
the same. Use and wont, habit and method, are moral labour- 
saving appliances, but they must be acquired early and practised 
daily, or they will not become second nature. It must be in the 
experience of every one that deftness and dexterity in manual 
acts can only be acquired by early teaching, whether such acts 
are threading and using a needle, or playing on a musical instru- 
ment, or scrubbing a floor. Manual training is, by some writers 
on education, held to be a powerful aid to moral training—but we 
must not wander from our subject. 

A great deal might be done to lessen the burden of work in 
small households by a judicious arrangement of lifts, buttery 
hatches, and tray slides; by easy modes of lighting, warming, 
cooking, and distributing water. These arrangements exist in 
large houses; they are rarely found in smaller houses, though 
labour-saving appliances are much more needed in the latter. 
Whatever tends to lessen the routine work of a servant makes her 
position less irksome, or more attractive. Let the architect of 
small houses give some attention to the ‘ offices’ and the fittings 
in connection with them. 

In great houses there are not only many servants but the 
wealth to pay for more. It does not matter how many steel 
grates have to be kept bright, how much silver to be polished, 
how many boots and shoes to be cleaned. ‘Sir, who is to clean 
the new French governess’s shoes; it is no one’s business?’ 
‘ Well,’ replies the millionaire master, ‘there must be another 
“odd man,” I suppose.’ And is he to have a cottage, or a sitting- 
room only? for a sitting-room is assigned to each class, if not to 
every servant, in large establishments. 

In engaging servants the question of wages must be fairly 
stated, including extras, such as washing and beer-money, per- 
quisites (if any), what holidays can be given, and any particulars 
of the household arrangements. If a servant brings a good 
character, and does not forfeit it by misconduct, a mistress should 
consider herself bound to give what she received. The legal 
decision is, ‘A master is not bound to give a servant a character’ 
(Carrol v. Bird, 3 Esp. 201). 

To refuse to give a character is to deprive a servant of the 
chance of another place, or, at least, to lessen her chance of 
obtaining it, and should only be done when a mistress feels it to 
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be an act of duty not to place on record that a servant is moral, 
sober, and trustworthy. 

Menial servants are considered as hired subject to a month’s 
warning on either side, and if dismissed with a month’s wages 
the servant will not be entitled to compensation for the loss 
of board and lodging; but moral misconduct, or habitual neg- 
lect, of duties, are the offences which must be committed to justify 
summary dismissal. 

Servants, on their part, should bear in mind that, besides receiv- 
ing wages, they are well fed, warmed, lodged, and lighted; they 
should contrast the comfortable life in a lady’s house with the 
rough ways of their own homes, and the infallibly hard work they 
will have to do if they marry. The training, too, which they re- 
ceive is a higher education, if they profit by the opportunities 
afforded them. 

The most trying part of the dealings with servants is the 
necessity of sometimes finding fault, or pointing out faults; this 
should always be done in private, and, if possible, with an interval 
for reflection. Scolding, nagging, wrangling, imputations of dis- 
honesty or misconduct, should find no place in household manage- 
ment. Faults there must be, of omission and commission, care- 
lessness, clumsiness, downright stupidity, wilful disobedience of 
orders, and that worst of all defects an obstinate determination 
not to acknowledge being in the wrong. A mistress must take 
counsel with herself whether she can cure the defect, put up with 
it, or dismiss the offender. Much can be done by patient, perse- 
vering advice, by a playful way of pointing out faults: ‘I am 
sure you wished to do as I told you, but your memory failed you.’ 
‘By all means, in making your own puddings, put in as much 
spice as you like; in those you make for me, you will, I am sure, 
bear my taste in mind.’ ‘Yes, I know it is not your place to open 
the door. Jane was lying down with a sick headache. I can 
easily do it myself since it puts you out.’ 

A friendly, not an inquisitorial, interest in servants’ affairs 
should be shown. ‘I hope you put your money in the savings’ 
bank, Sarah.’ ‘I lived twelve years with my last mistress, and she 
never asked me what I did with my money,’ was the answer. 

The class of maids whose fate is hard is that of the general 
servant—bonne & tout faire, as the French call it; and if she 
be a maid of all work in a lodging-house, she is too often a young 
girl with no training, and there is expected from her an amount 
of work which a strong, well-trained woman could barely accom- 
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plish. Lodgers want to be waited on, supplied with hot and cold 
water, and hot meals all day long, and the tips freely given to 
highly-paid servants in great houses are not forthcoming for the 
ill-paid drudge of crowded lodgings ; and even in single-handed 
places, where consideration is shown, the loneliness of meal time, 
the want of variety and ‘outings’ are very trying to the young. 
Yet the far larger number of servants are general servants. They 
should look on it as an apprenticeship, if young ; if older, it is too 
often an acknowledgment of failure to deserve a better place, and 
is probably their own fault. 

It is whispered that in some houses servants’ bedrooms are 
lamentably ill-arranged and furnished. Time and money are 
spent in drawing-room gimcracks which impede movement and 
and attract dust, whilst cracked looking-glasses, broken basins, 
and, worst of all, bad bedding, prevail in the unseen sleeping- 
rooms. Sordid ways, too, as regards food are not unknown. It 
is a very wholesome thing to fast and abstain oneself, but not to 
impose fasting or abstinence on our dependants. 

There are other aspects of the relation of mistresses and maids. 
Servants’ quarrels among themselves ; their courtships and friend- 
ships, the curiously limited vocabulary in which ‘liar,’ ‘ fool’ 
figure so freely, and hurt feelings not the less because used with- 
out discrimination. ‘To ignore as much as possible all this, is the 
wisest plan for the mistress, whose influence is sure to be increased 
by judicious reticence, 

Shall we conclude by observing that faults will always exist 
on all sides ; that a mistress may never have possessed or acquired 
command over her temper? She may be impatient, irritable, in- 
considerate, may attempt more than the time and money at her 
disposal justify her in doing; she may be neither civil, sober, nor 
solvent. These things servants possessing less education, fewer 
advantages of moral training, have to put up with. There must 
be give and take, conciliation and forgiveness. The divine, the 
philosopher, the schoolmaster, preach the same sermon. 


CHRISTINE G. J. REEVE. 
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The Story of Meg. 


Part I, 


EG was the daughter of the Rector of Nunthorpe, Mr. Thirl- 

wall, with whom I went to study before college, when I was 

a lad of eighteen. He was not in the least a typical rector, being 

a scholar rather than a clergyman ; and Meg was still less like the 

typical rector’s daughter. She did not visit the poor of the parish. 

She had always left all that to Mrs. Pryde, who was the prop of 
the church in Nunthorpe, and whom Meg hated, for reasons. 

‘She is setting her hideous cap with primrose ribbons at my 
father,’ she said. ‘But she shan’t have him—I’'ll die first!’ 

It was characteristic of Meg that she mentioned Mrs. Pryde’s 
intentions to me on the second day of my abode there. Most girls 
would have waited to see if I was to be trusted, but this did not 
seem to occur to Meg. She treated me as a comrade at once—at 
first with a little air of goodhumoured patronage because I was a 
year younger than she was, but this was replaced by a slight awe 
when she found that I was what she called ‘ awfully clever.’ 

‘Father will enjoy having you to coach,’ she said candidly. 
‘ All the other boys who came have been such idiots. They came 
to him to be done cheap, and he couldn’t afford not to take them. 
You won’t be nearly so much trouble, and yet you’re paying more. 
I think I shall like you, but you won’t like me because I’m not a 
bit clever. I’m fonder of novels than anything. Have you read 
Cometh up as a Flower? That’s what I’ve got out of the library 
now. Isn’t it lovely? And I like poetry. I’m reading Brown- 
ing’s poems. There’s The Cry of the Children ; but I haven’t got 
very far.’ 

‘I like Robert Browning best,’ said I, rather priggishly per- 
haps, but I was very young at the time. ‘Do you know any of 
his?’ 
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‘No,’ replied Meg. ‘This is Elizabeth something. Who was 
Robert Browning? Her father? Did he write hooks too ?’ 

In truth, Meg’s education had been singularly neglected, though 
she had been to a boarding-school somewhere or other, which had 
left her mind much as it found it. But soon I ceased to attach 
any importance to her want of information, which never embar- 
rassed her in the slightest degree. She seemed to me to have 
what was better—a touch of genius, or at all events a curious wild 
charm of her own that would make her remembered when wiser 
people were forgotten. It betrayed itself most, perhaps, in her 
playing and singing. She had Irish blood in her veins, and she 
used to sing those sad old Irish melodies in a way that thrilled one 
through and through. I do not often think of Meg now, but 
sometimes I dream of her, and nearly always she is singing one of 
those eerie songs. 

I may say at once that I never fell in love with Meg, nor she 
with me. Though only eighteen, I was very much in love already, 
and I never could be in love with two or three girls together, like 
the hero of a modern novel. Meg, for her part, was also otherwise 
involved, as will appear; and so we got on splendidly. 

I don’t know whether she was handsome. I only know that 
she had wonderful dark eyes—the saddest I have ever seen. Yet 
she was not sad when I first knew her, but, as a rule, brimful of 
life and gaiety. Occasionally, to be sure, there were fits of wild 
depression, but these only seemed a natural reaction after her 
exuberant high spirits. And sad as her eyes were, there was 
generally a glint of humour in them, like a sunbeam caught in 
the depths of a grey agate. 

It was not long before I learnt Meg’s secret by something in 
her face whenever Mr. Weston was mentioned. Being in love 
myself, I could tell the signs. The Rev. Marcus Weston was 
Mr. Thirlwall’s curate for the present, being a man who, in the 
nature of things, would not be a curate long. But he was a friend 
of the former curate’s, and had come partly to supply his place, 
partly because the air of Nunthorpe was just beginning to be 
celebrated, and Weston was not a strong man. 

There could not have been two people more hopelessly dis- 
similar than Meg and he. He was gentle and sympathetic far 
beyond the majority of men; yet under it all there was a kind of 
hardness that did not exist in Meg’s nature—so much wilder and 
more unruly. He did not flirt with girls in the usual manner, 
but talked to them about the infinite spiritual possibilities that 
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lay before them. He believed in everyone—everyone believed in 
him, more or less. I believed in him less; but Meg—she had 
never been talked to in that way before. He filled her brimful 
of aspirations to lead a higher life. He lent her Robertson’s 
Sermons, and made her sing hymns to him in the twilight. It 
was all very well—only Meg’s ardour was a little chilled when 
she realised that he did the same to other girls. She believed in 
him nevertheless—indeed, worshipped him, in a singularly generous 
way. He was a saint, hardly a man at all. If he ever married, 
it must be some angelic being, certainly no girl in Nunthorpe— 
not even Celia Doone, who was pretty and pious, but had a spice 
of placid worldliness about her that Meg’s keen eyes detected. 

All the same, she did not like to meet Celia Doone so often 
carrying bunches of grapes to old women out of her father’s 
greenhouse. For Mr. Doone was a really rich man, not only rich 
for Nunthorpe, and Celia could take round grapes and hothouse 
flowers to her heart’s content. Among them they were quite 
superseding Mrs. Pryde. With a curate like Marcus Weston it 
is not long before all the girls gravitate to sick-visiting. Meg 
did not. Theothers did it so much better, and she had no money 
to buy grapes. 

‘And I’m not good enough,’ said she. ‘Celia reads to them 
psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, andI can’t. I was good a 
whole day together after the sermon one Sunday night, but I was 
all the worse the next day. It’s three years since I was confirmed, 
and I thought I was always going to doright. It was the loveliest 
old bishop, and I'd a white India muslin, and the tears came rolling 
down my cheeks all the while it lasted. I never cried so much in 
my life. And then, if you'll believe me, as soon as I got home 
and it was tea-time, the tears all dried up somehow. 
as hungry as a hunter. 

‘I think it’s this hard, wicked heart of mine,’ she went on 
reflectively, after a pause. ‘It won't break, or melt, or anything, 
When I kneel down to pray it starts me thinking about everything 
else in the world. Father says my nature’s undisciplined. I 


know I’m “ madder than the raving man and deafer than the 
sea,”’ 


I was just 


Meg had a way of mixing up hymns and verses of Scripture 
with her conversation—often quite unconsciously. She said, and 
I believed her, that it was with going to church twice every Sunday 
since she was six years old. Ido not think that she ever meant 
to be irreverent, but frequently one could not help laughing. I 
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laughed now, and so did she, though the tears had slowly gathered 
in her eyes at the sense of her own shortcomings. 

‘Fancy calling the sea deaf!’ she exclaimed presently in quite 
a different tone. ‘He hears everything. Come out on the rocks, 
Jack, there’s a good boy! You've studied enough for one day. 
Throw away that old Greek grammar—I hate it!’ 

I obeyed her gladly enough, for my love of the shore was 
nearly as strong as her own. Not quite, maybe—I never knew 
anyone who loved the sea quite so well as Meg. She did not in 
the least mind getting wet. She liked to sit on the edge of a 
rock and feel the spray splash over her. To be sure, poor child, 
she very seldom had on ‘anything that would spoil.’ 

‘I wish I was good, though,’ she said wistfully when we 
reached the shore. She had taken up her position on a favourite 
rock, and was dipping her slim brown fingers into a pool of salt 
water. 

‘Why?’ Lasked. ‘I don’t.’ 

‘That’s because you're not good yourself,’ said Meg promptly. 
‘You're only clever—-at least, you are good, but you're not good,’ 
she explained lucidly. ‘You don’t like going to church. You 
wouldn’t wish to be always there, like the hymn says. I think of 
you when it comes to “the pride of intellect” and “O foolish 
Galatians!” But I should like to be good; and being a rector’s 
daughter makes it worse than ever. 1 wish—I wish I was good. 
I think—people would think more of me.’ 

‘You mean Mr. Weston would,’ I suggested. ‘But he wouldn’t 
like you better, Meg.’ 

She flushed. Meg flushed so rarely that it meant a good deal 
with her. Her complexion was not her strong point. She was 
pale, rather sallow ; but when she met, or spoke of, Mr. Weston, I 
used to see a lovely carmine come into her cheeks—a colour that 
nothing else ever called up there. 

‘Mr. Weston is nothing to me—that is, I am nothing to him,’ 
said Meg seriously. ‘‘‘The chrism is on his head; on mine the 
dew.” ’ 

‘I’m not so sure about that,’ I said rather snappishly, drawing 
my own conclusions from the fact that Meg had been studying 
the Portuguese Sonnets. ‘I don’t altogether believe in your Mr. 
Weston, Meg—that is i 





But I had said too much already. Meg rose with her eyes 
flashing. 
‘You needn’t think that because I am not good I have no 
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faith in goodness,’ she exclaimed. ‘ You carry your sneers too far, 
Jack. You would sneer at the very apostles and martyrs them- 
selves !’ 

Apostles and martyrs! Ah, well! I walked home with her 
silent and repentant, sorry that I had hurt her, but more sorry 
that she had hurt herself. It seemed to me a hopeless prospect. 
I fancied that Weston, under all his ardour and generous sentiment, 
had a definite notion of making his way in the Church, and would 
look higher than a poor clergyman’s daughter, even if Meg had 
been likely in other respects to make an ideal pastor’s wife, which 
she undoubtedly avas not. 

But Meg and I could not quarrel long. We had only each 
other to talk to, and I managed to restore her faith in my faith in 
Mr. Weston, so that the next evening we were out on the rocks 
once more, as good friends as ever. As luck would have it, we 
met him at the gate as we came back. I did not see him for some 
time after Meg had done, being shortsighted ; but I saw her hoist 
her colours, and divined that he was coming. She looked par- 
ticularly lovely that night, and he gave a curious startled glance at 
her. My heart began to beat faster ; perhaps he was really in love 
after all, and would give up his dream of a bishopric for Meg’s 
sake, As for her, she was unusually sweet and gentle. 

He wanted music, so she took him into the little drawing- 
room and sang to him. I went up into my room and professed 
to work; but through my work I heard the songs, and between 
them the murmur of voices. By-and-by the music stopped 
altogether, and the voices went on. Meg’s, usually loud and 
clear enough, was hushed to-night. It sounded reverent, I 
fancied, At last I heard Mr. Thirlwall open the drawing-room 
door, and I went downstairs. 

‘What, no lights?’ he was saying in his kind, patient voice, 
for, indeed, it could only be termed twilight now by courtesy. 

‘I like singing in the dusk best, father,’ said Meg. 

She did the honours of the supper table that night—for Mr. 
Weston stayed to supper—with a shy grace that was new to me; 
and I did not wonder that he found it irresistible. He looked 
like a man who was letting himself drift. 

He spoke little to Meg, however. They had done enough 
talking before the lamps were lit. He talked enthusiastically to 
Mr. Thirlwall about the true mission of the Church, and Meg 
listened with glowing eyes. One could almost watch those 
infinite possibilities growing as one looked at her, What a 
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hero the man seemed to her; what a saint! Poor Meg! poor 
Marcus ! 

After he had gone Meg wandered out into the garden, and I 
followed her. 

‘ Jack,’ she said suddenly, and I knew she was trembling, ‘do 
you think I could ever grow good—if I tried, prayed, ever so 
hard? Not so good as other people, but good for me?’ 

She was so terribly in earnest—it was strange for Meg to be 
so much in earnest—that I believe I was glad it was pretty dark, 
so that she could not see my face, nor I hers. 

‘I think you are good as people go,’ I said. 

‘ That’s nonsense, Jack,’ Meg replied, with a prompt return of 
the old temper. ‘ You know quite well that I am worse than 
other girls, and when I would do good evil is present with me. 
And there are girls, like Celia Doone, who never do wrong; full 
of good works and ‘almsgivings, and an heiress. And oh, what 
a complexion !’ cried Meg, as if there the sting came in. 

‘Yes,’ I said, sincerely enough, ‘ but she’s not half as nice as 
you are, after all. She’s so wooden.’ 

‘That’s because you're wicked you like me best,’ said Meg 
drearily. ‘But no one good could ever really, really like anyone 
bad.’ 

There was a question in her voice, and I answered it rather 
fiercely. 

‘You are thinking of a particular person, Isaid. ‘ And that 
person does care for you, Meg, and not for Celia Doone. All the 
same, I shouldn’t be surprised to hear of his being engaged to 
Celia one of these fine days.’ 

I should not have spoken so strongly, but lately I had heard 
rumours that I fancied had not reached Meg’s ears, and I wanted 
to put her on her guard. But she fired again, which was certainly 
natural, 

‘How dare you say such things, Jack? I won't listen to you. 
If he does—it will be because he loves her. I—lI think it would 
be better, only—O me !’ 

She turned and ran into the house. I heard one sob as she 
went. Still, I was glad I had spoken out. Meg wasn’t a girl to 
imagine things, and I knew that matters must have gone pretty 
far that night. Of course, if he meant to ask her to marry him, 
well and good, But I hardly thought he did, 
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Part II. 


THINGS were in this position when, for family reasons which I 
need not here explain, my going to college was slightly postponed, 
and I was called home for some months, Then I returned to Mr. 
Thirlwall’s to complete my coaching. 

Meg and I had not corresponded regularly. I had heard 
from her once or twice, indeed, but her letters had been mere 
business letters—almost curt, and not in the least like Meg. I 
fancied that if she had felt. bright she would have put in a page 
or two of merry nonsense, but it was impossible to find out till I 
saw her; so I waited. 

Meg met me at the station, which was two miles from the 
vicarage, in the shabby little pony carriage. My first glance at 
her seemed to sanction the vague dread I had felt. Her face had 
grown thinner, and even paler, than ever; her eyes looked very 
large and lustrous. Certainly, as soon as we got into the carriage, 
she began to talk in the old gay, random way, but it hardly 
seemed quite natural. 

‘ What’s the matter with you, Meg?’ said I. ‘You are ever 
so much thinner.’ 

‘My dear boy, it was the turning over new leaves,’ said Meg. 
‘T turned and turned till I grew dizzy, and fairly wore myself 
out; and as soon as I took my eyes off them they all flew back 
again. So it’s at the old leaf now, and there it'll have to stop.’ 

‘ How is Mr. Weston ?’ I inquired, thinking it was better to 
have it over. 

‘ He’s to be married in a month,’ said Meg, without swerving, 
‘to Celia Doone. They’ve been engaged six weeks, and every- 
body says it’s no use waiting. He’s got a living at Marten, so 
they'll settle down there for the present. Father’s had to get a 
new curate. There’s much more scope at Marten for anyone of 
his abilities.’ 

I did not speak. Marten was only eight miles away, and it 
flashed across me that it had better have been further off. Meg 
went on. 

‘I'm making them a sofa cover,’ she said. ‘It’s nearly 
finished. You must look at it as soon as we get home, and say if 
it isn’t pretty. It’s black satin, and all crewelled with roses and 
lilies. I thought I’d put in some forget-me-nots, but there 
seemed colour enough without the blue.’ 
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‘There will be a good many thorns among those roses, Meg,’ 
said I. 

‘Will there?’ she answered slowly. ‘I don’t know. It’s no 
business of mine. I’ve not put them in the crewel-work—not a 
thorn. It’s only the lilies and the roses, like a little Eden here 
below.’ 

And Meg smiled. I did not like her smile. 

‘It is preposterous, I said. ‘He has no right to marry 
another girl. He liked you.’ 

‘No,’ said Meg. ‘That was all a mistake. He was only very 
anxious about my spiritual welfare—he as good as told me so. 
What’s the matter, Jack? What’s that you're saying? He 
explained because—because I made a fool of myself. I let him 
know—it doesn’t matter. Jack, never you throw yourself at a 
man’s head! Oh, you can’t; I forgot. Well, then, never at a 
girl’s head ; for once lose your self-respect, and it’s all over with 
you! I’ve lost mine.’ 

She had spoken very quietly, but now she touched the pony 
with her whip, and we drove on faster. 

‘You haven't,’ Isaid. ‘And he is making a mistake.’ 

‘Why?’ said Meg. ‘She will be a splendid minister’s wife, 
Celia Doone will. She'll go in and out visiting always as fresh as 
a flower. She’s been as good as gold ever since I remember. I 
always tumbled downstairs and tore my frocks. She never tore 
her frock but once, and then it was a blackberry picnic, and I 
pushed her in among the brambles—ever so far—because she called 
me Miss Crosspatch,’ 

Then Meg began to talk of other things till we reached home. 
I saw the sofa-cover, which was nearly finished. I could not 
wholly admire it, but I did my best, and Meg was satisfied. 
Her taste in colours was rich, if not barbaric ; but it seemed very 
probable to me that Mr. Weston would like it, and I reiterated 
this opinion. 

The new curate had arrived, and though Mr. Weston was 
continually coming and going between Marten and Nunthorpe 
we saw very little of him. The weeks passed. Three days before 
the appointed wedding-day Meg took the sofa-cover to Celia, who 
received it graciously, and told her that Mr. Weston was at 
Marten, but would be back that afternoon. 

Celia displayed the sofa-cover to him when he came. She 
was not jealous of Meg in the least, being a girl without many 
intuitions ; and never having heard of the hymn tunes in the 
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twilight, she talked of her not unkindly, but as it was natural 
to talk of one for whom she had a kind of liking, but who had 
often shocked and scandalised her. 

‘I think there is too much colour,’ she said, ‘but it was very 
dear of her, and how much time it must have taken! I never 
thought she was so fond of me, Marcus; I really never did. The 
tears quite came into her eyes once. If only she wasn’t so very 
odd at times. I have really almost wondered if there wasn’t 
something in the family. Not on nice old Mr. Thirlwall’s side, of 
course, but her mother was a curious, eccentric woman, from all I 
ever heard. We must ask her over to Marten some day, Mark. 
Poor child! I am sure I should be glad to be kind to her, but you 
never know what she will do next. She has always been like 
that.’ 

A man of Weston’s type can stand a good deal, but Celia’s 
words jarred. He had never loved Meg—at least he often said 
to himself that he had never loved her—yet there was a strong 
charm about her that apparently Celia had not remarked. He 
felt stirred, almost indignant, but he did not let his indignation 
appear. Only he very soon took up his hat. 

‘I must go and see old Vickers, dear, he said. ‘I fear he is 
dying.’ 

‘But that is such a long way,’ said Celia, with mingled 
reproach and admiration. She really loved Marcus; all that he 
did was right in her eyes ; and though she wanted him to stay, she 
felt that his going to see Vickers was ‘ just like him ’—as, indeed, 
it was. The man had a high idea of his vocation, and discharged 
his duties conscientiously, as a rule. 

It was hardly part of his pastoral duty, however, to come back 
by the shore, which was half a mile further round. But then the 
evening was lovely, and so was the shore, and Marcus thought 
very highly of the sea, which had provided him with illustrations 
for some of his best sermons. All the same, he had better not 
have gone that way. He did not expect to meet Meg—no. But 
when he saw a spot of blue colour on the rocks at some distance, 
he knew what it was—her old blue dress that was not afraid of 
the spray. He might have turned back then, but he did not 
turn back, but hurried on. A better man would have turned 
back—so would a worse man. There must have been good in 
him for him to act so like a madman. I fancy he felt more like a 
madman just then than one would have conceived it possible for 
him to feel, 
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‘Margaret,’ he called, for she was turning homeward. ‘ Miss 
Thirlwall—Margaret.’ 

The first time his voice was lost in the wind and sea; he had 
nearly reached her when she heard him. As she turned her face 
grew haughty, but the lovely carmine flushed it all the same. 
Then, as she looked at his eager, harassed face, she relented. Had 
he suffered too, after all? If he had, she could forgive him every- 
thing. Her saint looked much like a mortal man and spoke like 
one. To-night there were to be no platitudes. 

‘I have not seen you for two months,’ he said, half angrily. 
‘Why will you avoid me? You know—you must know—how 
dear our friendship is to me.’ 

Meg did not speak, but she looked up quietly with her great 
eyes. His sank before them. There was a pause. 

‘No,’ she said at last, ‘I did not know. How should I? You 
—I think you are speaking to the wrong person.’ 

‘You mean that you despise me,’ said Marcus bitterly. ‘God 
knows I despise myself too.’ 

He was turning away without another word, but Meg could 
not let him go like that. 

‘Stop,’ she said. ‘I can never despise you. You know that. 
I shall always—think of you as I did. I can’t alter so easily. 
But we can have no more to do with each other—never, never. 
You will be happy soon ; far happier than if—oh, good-bye!’ 

He had caught her hand and kissed it, but she tore it away. 

‘No, she said. ‘Oh, I would let you if it were only I. But 
you are a minister; it matters what you do. And she—only this 
morning she was kind tome. Oh, don’t break her heart!’ 

She turned and left him. He did not try to follow her, only 
stood looking dumbly after her swift figure. It was an hour later 
that I met him, on the way to Nunthorpe, walking slowly, and 
like a man who is tired out. I did not speak, and though he 
looked at me it was with eyes that saw nothing. 

Meg was out when I reached the house—I had been into 
Nunthorpe on business—and I went down to the shore to seek 
her. It was still early in the evening—a lovely August evening 
—and I found her very soon. But I was frightened when I saw 
her closely, though she did not look sorrowful—ah, no! It was the 
glow and light on her face that frightened me, and her lips were 
curved with a faint smile. 

‘Meg,’ said I, ‘ what is it now?’ 

She turned to me, smiling still. 
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‘Nothing now,’ she answered dreamily. ‘Only I’m happy, 
Jack. I’m very, very happy. Why shouldn't I be?’ 

‘Because,’ I drove on desperately, ‘there is only one thing 
could make you look like that. You have seen—him, and—it’s 
no use, Meg. He’s nothing to you now, nor you to him,’ 

‘Nothing?’ said Meg sweetly. ‘Nothing, Jack ?’ 

She was leaning against an old grey boulder, and she did not 
look at me as she spoke, but far out to sea. 

‘I can’t help it, Meg,’ I said bitterly. ‘There’s no one else 
but me to tell you. He’s to be married in three days—and it 
won't do.’ 

‘No, it won’t do, she replied. ‘It wouldn’t matter for me, 
but it wouldn’t do for him. Did you thiak I had forgotten? I 
will think about it very soon, Jack—in an hour. But just now I 
should like to be alone, please. Only for an hour.’ 

Silently I turned and left her; but as I went I looked back 
once and saw her there, with the wonderful light still on her face, 
and looking out to sea. 

Later in the evening I went back to seek for Meg. It was 
growing dark, and I half expected to meet her on the way, but I 
did not, nor was she where I had left her, now more than an hour 
ago. I called, but no one answered, and I concluded that she 
had gone round by the Point. It was a cliff with a precipitous 
path leading up it, to which Meg was partial. She always called 
it a short cut to the vicarage, though it was no such thing. 
People spoke of it as dangerous at high tide, but Meg had climbed 
it ever since she was a little girl, and laughed at the danger. I 
turned and hurried home. She must have reached home before 
now, if my surmise was true. But there was a strange terror at 
my heart. 

Meg had not come back. I don’t know what I did or said, 
but when I left the house again and rushed towards the shore 
they were all preparing to follow me. But I was far before them, 
dashing towards the Point, stumbling on the slippery rocks, 
regaining my footing, and hurrying on again, sometimes stopping 
to call, ‘Meg! Meg!’ 

The sky had grown very dark, only in the clouds overhead the 
moon was trying to break through, and in the west there was 
still one pale gleam, where the sea and sky met. The wind was 
beginning to rise ; it was soft, but very fresh. I remember how 
it felt against my face. The high tide was plashing gently among 
the rocks about the Point. 
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‘Meg! Meg!’ 

There was no answer. There never would be any answer. 

They said that she had grown bewildered in the gathering 
darkness, and lost her foothold in the one place where losing it 
meant death. It might be so. I think it was so. But she was 
careless that night. 


Celia was married, now more than ten years ago, but not to 
Marcus. Late in the day as it was that engagement was broken 
off, but the world outside heard little of the reason. Weston 
never went to Marten. He is at Liverpool now, working far too 
hard, his friends say, and wearing out before his time. But he 
himself does not think the work is too hard. He has a mission 
among the sailors, which I hear is ‘ much blessed.’ 

That is all. 


May KENDALL. 
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Of a Wilful Memory. 


T was judiciously remarked by Mr. Carlyle (possibly on more 
than one occasion), that a man in a fever is not a strong man, 
though it may take six other men to hold him. For the poor 
patient’s energy is not available to any good end: is not under 
control at all. Even so, I fear a memory cannot justly be called a 
good memory though it retain a vast amount of heterogeneous 
material, if it act capriciously, and at its own will: absolutely re- 
jecting (let us say) the innumerable sermons one has heard, and 
treasuring up preposterous Sonnets from the Afghanese. 
Various saintly persons, and some to whom that adjective is in 
a lesser degree applicable, have stated that the present writer has 
a great memory. The statement is true under the serious re- 
servation which has been indicated. Anything useless: anything 
odd: innumerable small incidents forty years old, whose history 
could in no way be helpful to any human being: glimpses of 
nature, seen in summer or winter, in his beautiful country parish, 
or on a bleak beach unvisited through the life of a human genera- 
tion: the look on a face in no way attractive, the face of one he 
did not in the least care for: ill-natured and stupid speeches made 
in an unmusical voice: all these, and things innumerable more, 
often press upon him in a way that frightens: that revives as 
though it had happened within this hour something which befell 
when he was five yearsold. Long ago, an old gentleman (as I then 
thought him), long departed, said in my hearing that he ‘ was 
astonished at his own judgment’: he found himself so incredibly 
wise. I remember, vividly, that at the moment I esteemed the 
remark an injudicious one. But, in all sober earnest, I know 
people who are frightened at their own memory : so awfully vivid : 
so mighty to make past things live again which they would give 
much to forget. It appears to me that the punishment of past 
foolishness must be eternal: unless there be Lethe somewhere. 
I am not to permit myself to fall into too serious a line of 
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thought. All this has been pressed upon me by the fact that cer- 
tain lines have for two days kept ringing in my brain which I had 
absolutely forgotten : which I read in a London newspaper before I 
was ten years old, and never once have thought of since : and which 
are absolutely stupid. In those remote days, it was deemed jocular 
to print passages in Cockney language : and now, as I shut my eyes, 
I see the newspaper : it was called the Sunday Times, though it 
came regularly to a house where no mortal would have read a 
newspaper on a Sunday. I think it may exorcise the intruding 
poem if I give it here. I will give it, letter-perfect: and I do 
not believe another member of the human race remembers it. It 
was addressed to Mr. Green’s famous balloon :— 
‘Great Gawky, wonder of the hupper skies, 

Oh how. I loves to see yer body rise ! 

There’s lots of fear, although they tries to mask it, 

As they hangs dangling in a wicker basket. 

For me, wheneer I takes a hariel ride, 

I means to book a place hin the hinside : 

And, mounting huppards to the hupper skies, 

I shant feel giddy :—’cos J’ll shet both hies !’ 


Courteous reader, what do you say to a memory that of a 
sudden, and that continually, recalls, and urgently presses on one’s 
attention, such material as that? Could you lay your hand on 
your heart, and say it was a good memory? At this moment, I 
put in that passage about hand and heart, because suddenly the 
face of an aged lady presented itself before me, and I heard her 
voice say, ‘I should just like to ask Sir James to lay his hand on 
his heart, and say he has used me properly.’ This important 
incident occurred when I was not seven years old. 

As the subject is poetry, there comes to my remembrance a 
poem, written long ago, by a most eminent man whose reputation 
was rather in science than in polite literature. Not but what he 
wrote prose most eloquently and gracefully. Furthermore, when 
the writer was a youth, that illustrious man proved to him. a 
specially kind friend. Few there are who know that Sir David 
Brewster, once Principal of St. Salvator’s College, St. Andrews, and 
then of the University of Edinburgh, had ever soared into poetry. 
I believe he did so but once. But his poem is worthy of pre- 
servation. It is brief: but its construction is very remarkable. 
Five lines: each line containing but two syllables: but they 
rhyme with an entire perfection never elsewhere reached. They 
were a birthday tribute to a sweet young girl whose name was 
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Phoebe: who, if she lives, must be an old lady now. They are 
highly complimentary to that attractive personality: and then 
they pass, with simiple pathos, to contrast her early youth with the 
poet’s advanced age. Here they are :— 


* Phoebe, 
Ye be 
Hebe ! 
We be 
D>. 3?’ 


It appears to me that a high level of excellence is reached in 
this remarkable composition. No accusation of plagiarism can 
possibly arise here. 1 do not believe that any poem, in any close 
degree resembling this, was ever written since the days of Jubal 
himself. And if he wrote anything like this, it has not been 
handed down. It may be objected that Jubal wrote in a language 
not susceptible of this treatment. It is not so. As dear Bishop 
Wordsworth used to say, talking of something awfully difficult in 
Greek versification, ‘ There is a way to do it, if you can find it out.’ 
And I knew, with many others, a miraculous Hebrew scholar, who 
translated into Hebrew the well-known Scotch song ‘ Hame cam’ 
our gude man at e’en, And hame cam’ he:’ retaining the exact 
rhythm and giving rhymes. I fancy this was the most extra- 
ordinary effort ever made in the way of translation. 

As these last words are written, they suggest something quite 
unlike them: by a sudden association transcending that by 
which a crowd of schoolboys playing in the snow suggested to 
Douglas Jerrold Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain Lectures. The snowballs 
filled the air: the boys shouted: and in that instant Job Caudle 
and his famous wife burst complete on their author’s view. 

Dr. Black, minister of the Barony church at Glasgow before 
Norman Macleod, used to ask students to dine with him in a very 
kind way. Once I was there, a lad at College. Dr. Black was 
talking of the difficulty of persuading eminent preachers to give 
one a sermon: for that matter, preachers of no great eminence. 
He and another Glasgow minister, having a holiday in Cumber- 
land, found there was a little Scotch kirk near: and on a Sunday 
morning came to service rather late, and got into a remote corner 
of the little building. But the eagle eye of the minister spotted 
them : and in the intercessory prayers he so expressed himself as 
to make quite sure of some aid from them. For the good man’s 
words were these (I hear Dr. Black’s voice uttering them in this 
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moment): ‘ Lord, have mercy on Thy ministering servants, who 
have popped in upon us so unexpectedly : one of whom will preach 
in the afternoon, and the other in the evening.’ 

It was impossible to put the Scot, an exile in remote England, 
in the painful position of having made a mis-statement : wherefore 
they did preach. I have known the like expedient successful, 
when employed by a very little boy. His grandfather said to him 
that it was impossible to take him out in the carriage for a drive 
that day. ‘Then,’ said the artful child, ‘you'll have made me 
tell a lie, for I told Robert’ (the coachman) ‘that I was going with 
you.’ The little boy was a very engaging boy, and the grand- 
father just about the very best of men. So the result was quite 
certain. 

In a Church where the prayers are made at the discretion of the 
minister, very strange intercessions are sometimes presented. I 
remember well, ages since, hearing old Dr. Muir of Glasgow, who 
was a real though eccentric genius in his day, and of whom no 
English reader ever heard, relate an incident which had been in 
his own knowledge. ‘Mr. Smith was preaching at Drumsleekie : 
and he had come to the concluding prayer, where we pray for all 
and sundries (sic): when he suddenly remembered that he had 
forgotten to pray for the magistrates. So he put in the prayer 
just where he was. Have mercy wpon all fools and idiots, and 
specially wpon the magistrates of Drumsleekie. He meant no evil, 
but the magistrates were not pleased.’ 

This at any rate was not so bad as when a vulgar puritan, 
uttering a discourse which he presumably thought was a prayer, 
thus expressed himself: Have mercy on that miserable man, who 
was lately pouring forth blasphemies against Thee. It was at a 
‘Sabbath-observance’ meeting. The miserable man was the 
Roman Catholic Archbishop, a peaceful and devout cleric: and the 
blasphemy consisted in stating that in his judgment there was no 
harm in taking a quiet walk in the Botanic Garden at Edinburgh 
on a Sunday afternoon. This awful supplication was uttered, 
within my own’ knowledge, less than thirty years ago. I fancy 
that my reader will have no difficulty in deciding which individual 
was ‘ the miserable man.’ 

The same Dr. Muir, on the same occasion (it was at a dinner- 
table) related a curious story. I was a young student of divinity, 
doubtless asked to fill a vacant place: Norman Macleod sat next 
me, and listened to Dr. Muir earnestly. Dr. Muir was a very great 
friend of Dr. Chalmers. I can give the words. 
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‘Dr. Chalmers told me that he just once went to hear the chief 
preacher of the Auld-Licht. He was there in good time: he was 
put into the Elders’ Seat. It was a terribly bare little building. The 
Elders were a grim set. They kept their bonnets on their heads 
till the minister entered: and they had each a large stick in his 
hand, which they used for chappin’ their noses through all the 
service. The minister wore no gown nor bands. He gave a very 
long sermon, full of sound divinity, but without the smallest 
practical application, and without a vestige of feeling. At length 
Dr. Chalmers got out, the dismal worship being ended. And his 
word was, If these people ever get to Heaven, they will live on the 
North side of it.’ 

This unutterably-dreary dissertation in Calvinistic theology, 
without the remotest bearing upon actual life, and listened to not 
with any idea of receiving instruction but with a sharp suspicious 
watch lest there should be anything unsound, or anything ‘ want- 
ing’ (such was the cant phrase), was the only part of the awful 
worship which was held of any account. The prayers were ‘ the 
preleeminaries:’ they were listened to, but not joined in. The 
Lord’s Prayer was unsound. It was not a Christian prayer: and 
it was ‘a form.’ Holy scripture was never read. There was little 
singing, and that of a horrible character. Good old Dr. Paul of 
St. Cuthbert’s used to tell how the first Italian music-master who 
came to Edinburgh (it was when Dr. Paul was a boy), being a 
Roman Catholic had no place then where to worship on Sunday with 
his fellows : and used to wander sadly about the streets on Sundays. 
One day he was passing the Tron Church, as the service was 
drawing to a close. The Beadle came to open the outer-door, so 
that nothing might impede the rush of the congregation the 
moment the last Amen was said (by the minister only). The 
lonely Italian drew near the door, and was startled. He said to 
the Beadle, ‘What is that horrible noise I hear?’ The Beadle, 
much scandalised, answered, ‘ That’s the people praising God.’ ‘ Do 
the people think their God likes to hear that horrible noise ?’ 
‘To be sure: of course He does.’ The sad foreigner rejoined, 
‘Then their God must have no ear for music:’ and sorrowfully 
shaking his head he walked away. But indeed, within these 
twenty years, a worthy man who left many thousands to the Kirk, 
and has his portrait hung up in a sort of shabby Valhalla, came to 
worship regularly in the parish church of St. Andrews. He found 
with consternation that there was a good deal of music. And he 
made his complaint to the minister of the parish whence he came. 
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He told, with extreme condemnation, of our psalms, hymns, and 
canticles: and added, with intense bitterness, ‘ Now I put it to 
you, if that’s not just an aff-puttin’ of time!’ Thé notion that 
the praise was the worship of the congregation had never entered 
the good man’s head. It was something done to give the minister 
a rest. And indeed there have been vociferous preachers who 
would run themselves out of breath, and then interject two or 
three verses to be sung till they should be able to be ‘ at it again.’ 

A bright young parson, too early taken, told me he had hardly 
ever seen a country congregation more thrilled-through, than when 
an admirable pulpit-orator was depicting the probable upshot of a 
graceless life. He said many things, which cannot be recorded 
here. But he summed-up in a never-forgotten sentence: which 
the young parson repeated with a voice choked with emotion : — 

And the end of that man is the Ropp, the Rahzor, or the 
Ruvver ! 

Once, in my boyhood, I heard that orator: only once. The 
hush was startling as he repeated, many times, ‘ But there was no 
room in the Inn for poor Mary.’ Each of these last two words 
was pathetically and musically lengthened out in a fashion almost 
incredible : reminding one of the miraculously-prolonged notes of 
the silvery bells of Antwerp Cathedral. With real pathos, and 
unmistakable effect, the orator painted in a realistic way the 
straits of the Blessed Virgin. It did not equally carry sympathy 
when he passed to denunciation. He stated that in consideration 
of room not being provided for One of whose personality the poor 
inn-people knew nothing whatever, the Almighty would have 
been justified in sending down an avenging force, and burning up 
the inn and all the people in it: likewise all the inhabitants of 
little Bethlehem ; and furthermore all the country for many miles 
round, with the unoffending children and other inhabitants. He 
went on, I hear him now, ‘Trusting that such are your senti- 
ments, I now proceed to’ something else. Though I was a little 
fellow, a trifle would have made me get up and shriek out, ‘ These 
are not my sentiments at all. It would be an abominable shame!’ 

The dear man, long gone to his rest, did not really take in the 
meaning of what he was saying. Not any more than many rude 
souls who use regrettable language: ‘half-ignorant,’ like the 
Brothers in Keats’s exquisite verse. And this brings to me the 
distant day on which a saintly patriarch, set in charge of a little 
seaport, spoke of the fashion in which his soul was vexed by the 
sailors’ communications to one another. Their parts of speech were 
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sad tohear. ‘Ah,’ said the preacher, in solemn tones, ‘ the fearful 
Nouns, the appalling Adjectives, and the tremenduous (sic) Verbs, 
one hears down at the Harbour!’ I fear me much that this wit- 
ness was too true. But the sailors did not mean it: any more 
than the Council of Trent designed its frequent Anathema sit to 
be taken literally. Tulloch was greatly touched when I pointed 
out to him that the words ought not to be translated Let him be 
accursed. They ought merely to be rendered, innocuously vili- 
pending, He be blowed. 

With the mention of the dear name of Tulloch, an odd remem- 
brance revives. He was the Kirk’s first Croall Lecturer: getting 
four hundred pounds for six lectures which did not cost him a 
great deal of trouble. His subject was Sin. The volume was 
published by our eminent firm in George Street, the Blackwoods. 
It sold well. But a chief authority told me one day, as I sat in 
‘The Old Saloon,’ that it sounded odd when a message-boy came 
in from a retail bookseller, exclaiming,.‘Gie us six Tulloch’s 
Sins!’ 

It was not a Bishop, but only a Bishop’s son, who appeared 
much aggrieved by a statement once made by the friend we miss 
continually. Surely humour was lacking in that dutiful man, who 
would stand up for his father when not attacked at all. But 
indeed the Principal stated, with much gravity, that a lady had 
given him a beautiful penknife, which he valued highly. One 
day, in the Athenzum, he laid it down on a writing-table, and 
going elsewhere lost sight of it for a few minutes. When he 
returned to recover it, it had vanished: and Tulloch never saw it 
more. But the terrible thing was, that no mortal had been near 
that fatal table save five or six Bishops. Here the Principal 
paused : and after the manner of the great orators he left his 
hearers to complete the sense. A pause followed. And Tulloch 
resumed. ‘It is very sad to say that the person who had been 
nearest my knife was the Archbishop of Canterbury.’ 

The little ways of departed friends are infinitely touching to me. 
Tulloch told me that when writing toa friend in St. Andrews, 
even from Edinburgh thirty miles off, he always wrote St. Andrews, 
Fife. One thought of Dickens, and the never-failing Rochester, Kent. 
There is but one Rochester in England: while there is a lesser St. 
Andrews even in Scotland, and several places beyond the Atlantic 
bear the name. Yet Dickens was quietly persistent, when told 
the additional word was needless. Stanley’s unvarying St. 
Andrews, N.B., has taken a letter to New Brunswick. A letter 
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addressed from Birmingham to St. Andrews only, went to the 
incumbent of St. Andrew’s parish in that city. And Plumptre 
used to complain that a communication to The Deanery, Wells, 
often went to Wells in Norfolk, where is no Deanery. The caution 
of the lovable Double-First was, ‘ Mind, in writing to me, always 
Wells, Somerset.’ 

The most invidious mention of this city was at a large religious 
meeting held in a town whose name I vividly remember. There 
was a great hall: and two or three thousand good folk were 
gathered in it who apparently deemed themselves better than 
other people. Requests were being made that divers souls, sup- 
posed to be in evil case, should be interceded for. One arose, and 
asked the prayers of the meeting for a little town on the Fast 
coast of Scotland, which was ‘ wholly given to idolatry.’ Such was 
the expression. A little city, with many schools, also the seat of 
a University. Having thus mysteriously indicated the place, the 
excellent individual plainly felt that. no mortal could possibly guess 
what place was meant: and putting his hand over his mouth, he 
said to his friends on the platform, in a hoarse whisper distinctly 
heard over the entire hall,—St. Andrews! Being very seriously 
concerned in the moral estate of that city, I confess to have been 
somewhat startled when I heard the tale. For, so far from 
esteeming St. Andrews as worse than other towns, I was strongly 
convinced that it was even a good deal better than most of them. 

Quite recently prayer was being offered in a certain large 
gathering for something which may be good, or may not. I have 
a clear opinion on that point: but that is of no consequence. As 
certain words were uttered, a good man, deeply sympathising with 
the sentiment, loudly exclaimed Hear, hear! With many more, 
I was much disgusted. But I was also considerably perplexed. 
Who was it that the wild enthusiast desired to move to closer 
attention? Who is generally understood, in Christian assemblies, 
to be the Hearer of Prayer? The incident appeared to me a very 
awful one. 

A pleasanter remembrance of that exclamation comes. A poet 
and a genius, whom the writerseldom sees but holdsin warm affection, 
was once speaking of the preposterous and idiotic fashion of Scot- 
land whereby the minister in the Kirk having finished his prayer, 
adds the Amen, the congregation keeping dead silence. ‘Why, 
said that man, enlightened beyond his surroundings, ‘ for a man to 
say Amen to his own prayer is just as if he were to say Hear hear 
to his own speech!’ Though not more idiotic, it is in fact a great 
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deal worse. For if the speaker did thus call attention to the sen- 
timent he uttered, he would at least not be putting himself in 
stupid and cantankerous contrariety to the old and good way of 
Christian people from the first until now. But the unhappy thing 
here is, that many worthy folk are in the belief that they are fol- 
lowing the order of Christendom, when they are vehemently con- 
tending for some ugly and stupid fashion which is unknown save 
in an unappreciable fraction of the Church Catholic. An excellent 
old lady, listening at eighty years to the familiar chanting of the 
psalms for the very first time in her life, stated to me that ‘it was 
a kind of lilt.’ As for a certain hymn, well-known outside of 
Scotland as the Te Dewm, it was ‘ just like the quackin’ of ducks.’ 
A minister who at length succeeded in getting made a ‘ Charity’ 
D.D., told me that the Ze Dewm was utterly unfit for public 
worship: forasmuch as it led one over such a number of subjects 
as ‘to leave the mind quite bemuddled.’ In this Scottish parish, 
I am thankful to say that we have sung that grandest of uninspired 
hymns every Sunday for near seventeen years: and until now our 
minds are no more bemuddled than before we began that pleasant 
conformity to Catholic order. 

Still, the opinion of all the people among whom you live has 
an awful weight.. You remember the poor M.A. who was con- 
strained to declare that ‘the world is as flat as a pancake.’ 
Happily, the general consensus sometimes leads one right. It 
was touching, when a rustic seeking baptism for his child was 
questioned by the parish minister on matters more elementary 
than seem needful. ‘But how do you know there is a God ?’ 
The homely answer was, ‘It’s the clash o’ the kintra:’ which 
means the belief of everyone he knew. The poor man was quite 
right. It is not every human being who is called to ‘ prove all 
things.’ 

I donot know that among the many visitors to this place we have 
ever had one more interesting than a man whose face suddenly 
looks wistfully at me, though he is some hundreds of miles away. 
Twice has William Ernest Henley come to St. Andrews, each time 
for two or three days: twice I have met him and talked with him 
elsewhere. He is little more than forty, but he looks much older. 
Few of a suffering race have had to bear what Henley has gone 
through: and I never knew a sufferer bear his burden more 
heroically. His volume, called A Book of Verses, was published 
in the summer of 1888, and it came very straight to many hearts. 
The first part of it, Zx Hospital : Rhymes and Rhythins, has an 
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awful realistic power. Quorum pais magna fui is nothing, to 
express the sombre and terrible truth here. But there is far more 
in Mr. Henley’s verse than the uttering of a most exceptional 
experience. If there be such a thing at all as the <dpsis- 
sima poetic inspiration, the incommunicable spark, you have 
it continually there. I durst not try to read uncounted lines 
aloud, from that pen. The Song of the Sword has come this 
year of 92: in the summer of 90 there was a remarkable 
volume of prose, Views and Reviews. The prose is admirable : 
but many write prose' well in these days. And the views set 
forth are often exceptional: an unfriendly critic would say crot- 
chety: they are vitally their authors own. It is the verse 
which is unapproached, in its own way, by any: it sets its 
writer on high. Here is a Poet: there can be no question about 
that. 

Mr. Henley was brought to Edinburgh to edit what was at 
first called the Scots Observer: but in a little the headquarters 
were moved to London: it is the National Observer now. When 
he first came to this place, it was in company with the writer’s 
dear and tried friend Charles Baxter, to whom Louis Stevenson 
has dedicated two of his books: a distinction of such a kind has 
seldom befallen an Edinburgh W.S. One evening the friends 
dined here: and Henley left on one’s mind the impression of a 
very singular individuality. He was most interesting, and indeed 
charming : but he was quite unlike anybody else one knew. His 
whole heart was in his paper, then just started: and I remember 
the eagerness with which he carried off, for study at home, one of 
the earliest volumes of the Saturday Review. I bound that 
periodical for many years: in divinity calf with red edges: I 
wonder if any other human being ever did the like. But when a 
distinguished Professor died, and at the sale of his library twenty- 
three bound volumes of the trenchant paper went for eighteen 
shillings, I ceased to bind it. And practically, the volumes are 
very rarely opened: any more than the volumes of a monthly 
magazine. Thirty years since I had a friend who possessed Fraser 
from the first number. Though the volumes were curious, and 
interesting, they took up much space and they were dusty: and 
my friend would willingly have given them to any one who would 
have carried them away. 

In reading much of Mr. Henley’s verse, one feels that there is 
something terrible about a man who resolutely tells the truth: 
utterly ignoring what we poor souls wish were true. There are 
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those who will relate an old church legend for its pathetic beauty, 
not minding that indeed it is not true: touched by it just as 
much as though it were true: even as the man whose faith failed 
him till he was sure of nothing still delighted in the hymns which 
he loved of old: moved as in past years by Rock of Ages _— 
not believing there was any Rock of Ages at all. 

On this page, I am yielding to inexplicable associations as ‘did 
Mrs. Nickleby herself: wherefore let it be said that the wilful 
memory, as the last sentence was written, brought back vividly a 
day left forty years behind : if one may vary Wordsworth. Coming 
out of Keswick on the top ofa coach bound for Penrith, and crowded 
with tourists, the coachman pointed to a white house on a hill 
with his whip, and uttered the enigmatic words, ‘ That’s where 
Towser lived.’ ‘Who was Towser?’ ‘Oh, Towser, that wrote 
books.’ A traveller mildly said, ‘ I think you must mean Southey.’ 
‘ Well,’ said the driver, in a loud and indignant tone, ‘Southey, 
or Towser, or something of that kind: I don’t care.’ Such is 
fame. It had been different, two days before, driving from Bow- 
ness by Thirlmere to Keswick : now enjoying the privilege of the 
box-seat. Passing by Rydal, the question was put, ‘Did you 
know Mr. Wordsworth?’ ‘Oh yes, I knew old Wordsworth very 
well: He was very fond of the box-seat was old Wordsworth.’ I 
am not sure that the coachman was personally very familiar with 
the great poet’s works: but he was extremely well aware that ‘ old 
Wordsworth’ was esteemed by many as a very great man. 
Familiarity had not diminished reverence. There is a simple- 
minded conviction with many that it is impossible anyone well- 
known to them can be a person of high eminence. That con- 
viction was clearly expressed in my hearing when I was a lad at 
College. I had said, in the hearing of an old lady whose brother 
had been a St. Andrews Professor, something implying that 
Chalmers was a great man. Her niece, a young woman, sat by. 
The startling words came, ‘ Ye need not say that in this house! 
Jessie there has sat far too often on Dr. Chalmers’s knee to think 
him a great man.’ I was struck dumb, And the good old lady, 
going back to the estimate of a remote day, summed up with the 
exclamation, ‘ Daft Tam Chalmers !’ 

As she closed, a voice, stilled for a generation, went on: not 
addressing me: not speaking of Chalmers. ‘ Yes, he was a good 
man: an excellent: good mans: Only you could not believe any- 
thing he said’ »-That was,his only weakriess. And his divaga- 
tions from truth were-always in the way of exaggeration. And 
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his very name was appropriate. It was brought in nicely in a 
little poem about him. Here it is :— 
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‘You Double each story you tell : 
You Double each sight that you see : 
Your name’s Double-U E Double-L, 
Double-U Double-O D!’ 


For the old gentleman’s name had been Wellwood. The 
thing was a little awkward. We were in the beautiful dwelling 
of a delightful old man, kind to me in my youth: and who was 
pretty near the incarnation of absolute truthfulness: hating even 
playful colouring-up. And his Christian name was Wellwood! 
‘I trust,’ said he, with just a tinge of asperity, ‘ that it does not 
follow that all who bear the name are to take that line?’ Many 
disclaimers instantly followed. It was he, that dear old gentle- 
man, who when on a bright summer morning walking with him 
under his fine trees and seeing the grass golden under the sun 
of July I said to him ‘What a lovely place you have here!’ 
replied, with asigh, ‘ Yes: if you could have a nine-hundred-and- 
ninety-nine years’ lease of it!’ And silence fell upon us. It 
would not do to have to go away. North of the Tweed, such a 
lease means for ever. Two brothers, kindly and devoted to one 
another as the Cheerybles, abode together in that sylvan home: 
and I was the young parish-minister. I blushed, I did indeed, 
when the venerable man in a meeting of the parishioners once 
said, ‘ We’re all just a pleasant Family : and that’s the head of it.’ 
Little fit, indeed. And, as plain fact, the head of all of us was 
hard by: and he governed us paternally for our good. I went 
back, years after I was no longer a country parson, to that beauti- 
ful region : one brother had departed, and the elder of the two 
was left. Isee the kind yet firm face, as he held my hand a 
space and looked at me iutently ere we parted for this life. And 
I do not think that when Alexander was gone, Wellwood desired 
that long lease any more. Long-since reunited: where things 
are better by far. ‘Heaven is better than Kentuck,’ was the 
word of Uncle Tom. And Paradise is better than the sweetest 
spot in unforgotten Kirkpatrick-Irongray. 

Did the ingenuous reader ever receive a letter from a total 
stranger, stating that the stranger wanted 60/. to pay a lawyer’s 
bill incurred through pure wrongheadedness, and requesting the 
reader to send that sum by post? Such a letter came to mea 
little while ago. And it was not a bad joke: it was very serious 
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earnest. ‘The stranger lived some hundreds of miles away, but 
still in Scotland. He appeared to think I combined unlimited 
wealth with extreme simplicity. Modest as the livings of the 
Kirk are, there are those who fancy the clergy of Scotland are 
very rich. I hear, to-day, a very astute old farmer say (thirty- 
five years ago) ‘ We know that the ministers are full of money.’ 
It was the only time I ever heard the phrase. And I remembered 
how Charles Lamb had said that Coleridge was ‘full of fun.’ But 
that is a quite different condition. And in these days of terribly- 
reduced stipends, which appear unlikely ever to increase, there is 
not much fun in rectory, vicarage, or manse. 

Another bit of clerical experience. I have a friend, a parson, 
the incumbent of a Scottish parish. He is a very decided church- 
man, and has distinct views as to schism. Accordingly, fighting 
against his natural tendency, he determined to be wonderfully 
friendly with nonconformists. One morning, going to church, he 
met the dissenting minister going to his place of worship. The 
representative of the National Establishment held out his hand to 
the Anti-State-Churchman : and said ‘ I wish you a pleasant day’s 
duty.’- ‘Ah, ah,’ was the answer of the good separatist as he 
rapidly fled away. Upon this my friend resolved that he would try 
whether it were possible to elicit a responsive good wish from the 
man unhappily divided. For seven successive Sunday mornings 
he took the worthy man’s hand, uttering the like kind sentiment : 
But he never drew any friendly reply. For a day or two, with an 
astonished air, the response continued to be ‘ Ah, ah.’ Then it 
appeared that a rejoinder had been meditated. It assumed the 
form, ‘A cold morning.’ ‘Very cold indeed,’ my friend sorrow- 
fully subjoined. ‘It was awkwardness,’ I said to him, as he told 
the story. ‘Ah no: it was not.’ And he sighed. 

As these last words are written, a cloud descends upon the 
humble writer: the remembrance of a grievous disappointment. 
It never wholly passes away: sometimes it revives painfully. 
This Christmas-eve brings it back: it fell upon a Christmas-eve. 
At that period I was twelve years old. But the scene is vivid as 
ever. : 

Upon that day, two school-boys might have been seen leaning 
against the window of the chief pastry-cook of a little Scottish 
town. No such tarts are now made by man as those that good 
man made. A wealthy farmer of the neighbourhood came up, and 
stopped when he reached us. Placing his right hand in his 
pocket, he rattled a vast amount (so it seemed to us) of coin ; and 
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said, with a benevolent air, ‘Boys, is there onything there tempin’ 
you?’ By tempin’, let the English reader understand, the 
worthy man meant to convey the notion of tantalising, or exciting 
the desire of enjoyment. ‘ Boys,’ he repeated, ‘is there onything 
tempin’ you?’ With characteristic modesty we preserved 
silence: but a suppressed giggle and a rapid glance at the pocket 
made our feelings very manifest. Already, in fancy, were we en- 
joying the sustenance to be purchased with the liberal tip we 
made sure was coming. The good old man then said, ‘ Ah, boys, 
I see there’s something tempin’ you:’ and again rattling his 
money in his pocket he walked off and was seen no more. Long 
since, that benevolent soul has gone where cheesecakes are not : 
but the incident dies not in the wilful memory. And now, when 
at times few and far between we revisit the schoolboy spot, and 
pass that corner, where new boys loiter as we loitered then, again 
I behold the puffy red face, and hear the wheezy voice say in 
apoplectic tones, ‘I see, boys, there’s something tempin’ you.’ 

In that inconceivab)y-remote age when the writer was a lad at 
Glasgow College, he sojourned for a space in the vicinity of a little 
Scotch town, in a lonely region. The inhabitants were incredibly 
pragmatical and self-sufficient. Our biggest Scotch preacher 
ministered one Sunday in the parish-kirk. I said to an aged 
inhabitant, ‘Well, what did you all think of Mr. Caird?’ The 
answer was prompt. It was likewise idiotic. ‘No much: we 
thought his sermons no very weel conneckit.’ 

It may be feared that even such would be an austere reader’s 
criticism of the present chapter. It matters not at all. 


A. K. H. B. 
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Nymphs’ Gardens. 


‘If a step should sound or a word be spoken, 
Would a ghost not rise at the strange guest’s hand?’ 
SWINBURNE, 


T has often and truly been said that no one sees the full beauty 
of the country like the fly-fisher. His recreation takes him 

by secluded water-ways, amid an endless succession of wild flowers 
and fine views. The bottom-fisher is stationary and philosophic ; 
the roving trout-fisher is receptive, imaginative, poetic. Walton 
is an example of the former. It is doubtful whether he ever caught 
a fish with a fly. His friend Charles Cotton was a gay ruffling 
cavalier and wrote verses, but not such verses as might be recom- 
mended virginibus puerisque. But the two put together the 
Compleat Angler. Most dwellers in the country prefer the high 
ground ; river banks are frequently damp, not to say boggy. 
Besides which farmers have an exasperating habit of fencing them 
in with barbed wire and leaving an active short-tempered bull in 
the low meadows. A moment’s thought, however, will show that 
wild flowers seldom flourish so luxuriantly as along a river’s edge, 
where a curtain of mist enfolds them every evening, and each 
morning a carpet of dew spreads its jewels to the sunshine. Month 
after month during summer the river cherishes a succession of 
nurselings. The ragged robins, cuckoo flowers, cowslips, and blue 
hyacinths of May gradually fade before the tall yellow spikes of 
mullein and the hanging purple bells of comfrey, to say nothing 
of agrimony and white bed-straw and the golden St. John’s worts, 
somewhat dimmed by the over-arching clouds of hawthorn and 
elder flowers, during June. Flaunting yellow iris, eyebright, 
enchanter’s nightshade, above all the queenly foxglove, take 
their places, while August, along with her own Michaelmas daisies 
and soapwort, furbishes up again a good many of the flowers 
peculiar to the previous months. And so the water nymphs’ 
gardens are always gay with ‘bells and flowers of a thousand 
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hues,’ by the side of old Alpheus, or ‘ the fountain Arethuse’ and 
‘smooth-sliding Mincius,’ as well as by our own much be-sung 
Isis, or near ‘Camus, reverend sire, his mantle hairy, and his 
bonnet sedge inwrought with figures dim’; to say nothing of 
‘utmost Tweed,’ or ‘sullen Mole, or ‘ancient hallowed Dee.’ 
How impossible is it in writing of rivers to forget Milton’s 
fundness for them, and his happy epithets! He must often have 
sought the river banks in preference to the upland pastures, while 
all the endearing river songs of the ancients about Eurotas, 
Cephissus, and ill-fated Anapus flowed, with their murmuring 
music, round his heart. 

But a much earlier and a nobler poet even than Milton had 
been drawn to the yellow sands of the classical rivers, where the 
water nymphs nightly knitted twisted braids of lilies for their 
perfumed hair. Homer never wearies of riverside vegetation. 
The white poplar, originally brought by Hercules from the banks 
of the Achelous, the alders, tamarisks, and reeds form a fringe 
for the ‘dewy lotus,’ hyacinths, and crocus, and ‘the asphodel 
meadow, where souls dwell.’ This latter imagery, indeed, comes 
from the Blest Islands of the after-life, but it shows how the 
divine poet loved their earthly shadows. His most charming 
landscape is, perhaps, that which surrounds the grotto of 
Calypso; alders, poplars, and sweet-smelling cypress hemming it 
in, and beyond all the violet-hued sea, as it shows in a picture of 
Alma Tadema. Four clear fountains ran through meadows of 
violets and parsley, and a wild vine threw its clusters over the grot 
where fair-tressed Calypso plied her golden shuttle. In Homer's 
footsteps, but at a becoming interval, Virgil treads. He has a large 
acquaintance among the water nymphs. Their couches are under 
the deep streams, and they rest ‘ vitreis sedilibus,’ admiring 

humida regna 
Speluncisque lacus clausos lucosque sonantes 


where the mighty rivers of earth flow in the underworld, Phasis 
and Lycus, and Father Tiber himself. He introduces us to the 
nymphs carding their Milesian wool in these watery domains, 
Drymo, Cydippe, Phyllodoce, and the rest. 


Centum que silvas, centum que flumina servant. 


He who loves Virgil and Homer peoples the dull Western streams 
for himself with no lack of classical nymphs; no flowers which do 
not recall the gardens sung by these great lovers of nature. 

The admirer of fluviatile vegetation is catholic in his tastes. 
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One English river delights him as much as another, if he cannot 
pick and choose. And herein lies the charm of water weeds to an 
observant eye; they are found everywhere, and each has a beauty 
to recommend it, although the beauty may frequently be much 
heightened by the neighbouring scenery. The water crowfoot, 
for instance, may easily be passed unnoticed when growing in the 
muddy back-water of a dull eastern county’s stream; when it 
slowly rises from the depths of a Devon river to disappear again, 
like the gleam of pearls in a water nymph’s tresses, it is a very 
different object. Honeysuckle, again, is delicious when soft wafts 
of fragrance float at -eve down the deep lane from its amber 
blossoms. Sometimes the nymphs transplant it to their river, and 
then, as the trout-fisher wades up the stream between rocks and 
ferns, he sees all at once an old stump, ten feet high, before him 
at a turn of the river. Below, the water flashes over dark 
boulders, while a cataract of red and yellow flowers falls from the 
honeysuckle which has fastened on the broken tree. Round the 
corner, it may be, the character of the Welsh border stream alters. 
It spreads out into wide gravel flats, hemmed in by tall thickets 
of willow-herb and sedges. What is this exquisite harmony of 
light blue against the grey and golden gravel? No more esthetic 
combination can be fancied; this must surely be the nymphs’ 
academy. A few steps and the rambler finds tufts of viper’s 
bugloss in full blossom, the faint blue of the flowers deepened by * 
crimson. Some of the spikes are four feet high, for nature has 
carefully reared each in the most suitable cranny among the 
pebbles. A pink cloud near these plants resolves itself on exami- 
nation into marsh mallows in full bloom. The blue streams wind 
through these murmurous flats, and deep green fields beyond 
carry the verdure up the sides of the Black Mountains, towering 
eighteen hundred feet above, rich with bracken, while slanting 
rhiws or paths lead over the summit to Llanthony Abbey in the 
depths of the valley behind. Among 


All the nymphs that lightly dance 
Upon the streams with wily glance 


where could an English Egeria more fitly walk with the philo- 
sopher or poet who finds himself in these lonely solitudes ? 
Swallows glance around and a heron lazily flaps up in front, but 
the only signs of civilisation are the white patches on the hill- 
sides, which represent sheep, or the still whiter objects lower 
down, where geese suggest some grey farm hidden beside them 
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in foliage. Here a man may muse for hours, and no wavelet from 
the great sea of humanity beyond the hills break near him. Only 
a party of jackdaws wrangle, as our countrymen hear them on the 
banks of the Sutlej. 

Here is a plant which of all her watery garden must surely 
most please silver-footed Thetis. It has long floating stems with 
smooth spear-like leaves and ruddy stalks from which rise lovely 
spikes of rose-pink flowers. These nod and dip in the mimic 
waves like fairy craft at anchor. Sometimes the plant grows on 
the bank with a nearly erect form and curiously different leaves, 
for it has two distinct characters—is, in short, an amphibious 
plant (Polygonum amphibiwm). The beauty of the watery 
form always attracts a passer-by. The reddish spikes flourish in 
some streams more luxuriantly than in others, and their rosy- 
pink hues deepen and assume more exquisite tints. Nature often 
compensates a dull, slow-flowing stream, with muddy banks of no 
particular beauty in the midst of East Anglia’s unlovely arable 
fields, by bordering each turn of the modern Lethe with a floating 
garden of this plant. Where the banks are sandy, in the West of 
England, another lovely flower appears, in square beds oftentimes 
as if actually tended by the water nymphs—the soapwort, with its 
delicate fragrance and pink and white blossoms, like the familiar 
garden stocks. This is autumn’s richest floral gift to lovers of 
‘the waterside. How often does the angler choose a bed of it by 
which to recline at his midday meal! What a feast of colour is 
presented by the faint hues of pink and carmine on the stems 
and petals! If any would know the reason of the plant’s homely 
name, let him pluck a handful of it, dip it in the water, and then 
tub it violently in his hands. Cyrene’s towels with close-cut nap 
in the subaqueous kingdom of Virgil’s verse were doubtless used 
in conjunction with this plant. It were an easy task to dwell on 
many more waterside flowers—the ragged robin, sure to hang its 
weeping petals near the sedges, bladderwort, and water violet, and 
rest-harrow, and meadow-sweet, and blinding marsh marigold, 
and many another plant dear to water-haunters, whether human 
or divine. Nowhere else does the dog rose take so deep a tint or 
hang in more profuse garlands. These are but a tithe of the 
waterside treasures ; but a word must be said of the menyanthes, 
whose large white flowers tipped with red, with a fringe of white 
filaments, delight wherever seen and tempt the wanderer into the 
deepest bogs—whose fair blooms last a month, as if to challenge 
any other rustic flower to show so much grace. And that chal- 
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lenge is taken up successfully in what at first sight seems the 
least promising home for beautiful water plants; but the kelpies 
are not unmindful of flowers, and deck the barest moors of Suther- 
land, where the black burns soak through the sweet gale and 
heather, with the tall violet butterwort and menyanthes. Nay, 
English streams shall have no monopoly of beauty. A few steps 
further, and a ‘lochan’ displays a tangled fringe of the most 
graceful sedges, which arrest the artist even sooner than the 
botanist, and lo! on the gleaming waters dance multitudes of 
yellow and white water-lilies. Even this northern paradise is not 
sacred from the angler’s glance. He perceives ever-widening 
rings here and there, and in the midst of his enthusiasm at the 
sight of these flowers finds himself thinking what will be the best 
fly for the trout. 

A fanciful chronicler of waterside gardens might relate how 
on summer midnights, when the nightingale sang her sweetest to 
the moon, the nymphs stole over the meadows among the flying 
mists to take toll from man’s gardens of what most pleased their 
taste. This may account for the waifs and strays which he 
prosaically calls ‘escapes.’ The evening primrose is specially 
dear to the water nymphs, and may be frequently observed by 
the rivers’ sides; so, too, is the common mimulus with its more 
golden blossoms, and the musk, with less conspicuous blooms, 
nestling beside the water-worn boulders. Thus yellow seems the 
favourite colour of the water nymphs. Green, of course, is the 
fairies’ colour,-and it would not be seemly for a classical nymph 
to affect a colour dear to such barbarian parvenus. So, mindful 
of Hera’s robe and Persephone’s flame-coloured veil, she plants in 
her gardens the gay iris; while nummularia and yellow pimpernel 
shall twine down the banks, and even the floating crowfoot has 
ever about it a suggestion of gold, and everywhere on the edges 
of the stream 


A light of laughing flowers along the grass is spread. 


Next to blameless anglers, shepherdesses and their swains, 
according to the poets, were wont to be found in these nymphs’ 
gardens. By such river scenery Marlowe invites one to live with 
him and be his love. Walton celebrates his Maudlin. Queen 
Elizabeth’s idea of felicity was to be a milkmaid. Innumerable 
flocks and seas of goodly verdure reminded Evelyn of ‘the 
pleasant lives of shepherds we reade of in the romances.’ There 
is in truth an air of innocence round a shepherd’s life derived 
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from the habits of his woolly charges, and it may be hoped that, 
in days when Greuze painted shepherdesses and they were moulded 
in Dresden china, the reality answered somewhat to the dream. 
Cows nowadays are milked by machinery, and shepherdesses are 
rarely seen in real life. Modern dress and snatches of popular 
songs scarcely comport with the poetical life when they are seen. 
Love was not always, even in the Golden age, unvarying bliss, 
and Doricles could be false to his fair. By a Devon stream exists 
what cannot but be the memorial of a pastoral tragedy. A lonely 
green-lipped pond, cut off from the main stream, invites a mournful 
legend. It bears the name of Maid Milk Pool. 

That the loneliness of the waterside is peculiarly attractive to 
the pensive was never more prettily shown than in one of Dorothy 
Osborne’s letters to her lover, Sir William Temple. She has well 
caught the peaceful atmosphere of the river’s banks. ‘ About six 
or seven o'clock I walk out into a common that lies hard by the 
house’ (she writes from Chicksands Priory, Bedfordshire), ‘ where 
a great many young wenches keep sheep and cows, and sit in the 
shade singing of ballads. I go to them and compare their voices 
and beauties to some ancient shepherdesses that I have read of, 
and find a vast difference there; but, trust me, I think these are 
as innocent as those could be. I talk to them, and find they want 
nothing to make them the happiest people in the world but the 
knowledge that they are so. Most commonly, when we are in 
the midst of our discourse, one looks about her and spies her cows 
going into the corn, and then away they all run as if they had 
wings at their heels. I, that am not so nimble, stay behind, and 
when I see them driving home their cattle, think it is time for 
me to return too. When I have supped I go into the garden, and 
so to the side of a small river that runs by it, where I sit down 
and wish you were with me (you had best say this is not kind 
neither). In earnest, ’tis a pleasant place, and would be much 
more so to me if I had your company. I sit there sometimes till 
I am lost in thinking; and were it not for some cruel thoughts 
of the crossness of our fortunes that will not let me sleep there, 
I should forget that there were such a thing to be done as going 
to bed.’! 

These water-ways, where the primrose of spring is speedily 
smothered by the reds and whites and blues of May’s abundant 
wealth, are the chosen home of the rarer British quadrupeds. On 
the Scotch moors the wild cat prowls along them at night to catch 
1 Letters from D. Osborne to Sir W. Temple (Griffith, Farran & Co., 1889), p. 103. 
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disabled birds or weak and stranded fish. Below the mountains 
of Wales and the hills of the Border the otter often slowly raises 
its head from a deep hole and startles the‘angler, while those who 
love the nymphs’ gardens in the twilight hear these animals 
whistling to each other and splashing along the shallows. Squir- 
rels end rabbits naturally abound where bushes and foliage run 
riot at the angles left by the river’s tortuous course, while the 
hedgehog pushes with many a whine and grunt through the dank 
herbage. The waterside forms a charming school where the stoat. 
leads her five young ones to give them early lessons in rapine. 
That the thirsty mole should run his galleries to the river is only 
natural. When moles are actively employed in throwing up fresh 
heaps the country people say that a change of weather is at hand. 
Occasionally, by the Herefordshire rivers, a donkey stands discon- 
tentedly among the rich dank herbage. He is the survival of a 
notion, very common half a century.ago among the farmers of that 
county, that it was both healthy and lucky for farm stock to have 
a donkey feeding among them. These creatures, and others that 
might be named, furnish no lack of interesting sights to the 
naturalist who is wont to wander by the riverside; while the 
domestic cattle gathered in meditative groups under the hedges, 
or cooling themselves in the water, lend just sufficient animation 
to a walk through the water meads. 

Many practical lessons in geology may be obtained by studying 
river banks. The useful soil and herbage torn from the one side 
are most, frequently deposited in heaps of sand and gravel on the 
other. As a general rule, owing to the motion of the earth, 
English rivers cut away their south or western sides more than the 
other sides. In thus eating its way across a valley towards the 
higher ground a river often discloses beds of rounded water-worn 
pebbles, showing that it is only returning in a child-like fashion 
to its old prehistoric playthings. Long before the awful presences 
with which the Germans used to people the groves by our rivers, 
long before the Roman water nymphs shyly took possession of the 
strange streams of the western isles, the river drift-men and cave- 
dwellers prowled along the banks and chipped rude stone weapons, 
till neolithic man, succeeding, began to spend more pains and even 
some art upon them. Only the other day a fine specimen of 
such a kelt in greenstone was picked up in river gravels near 
Ludlow. It is many a century since the Roman nymphs decked 
their hair for the last time with English wild flowers, and then 
sadiy withdrew with the returning legions to Italy. But they 
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have left a glory behind them on the grey streams and sunless 
banks which they once haunted, and the wildings are not without 
an interest of their own. It may be that our kelpies, nixies, and 
even Neckan himself, who 

Sate and played his harp of gold 

Beside the river pool, 
are but reprobate and abandoned survivals from the ‘elves of 
hills, brooks, standing lakes, and groves’ in those far-off days, now 
sharing the lot of Caliban, Sycorax, water wraiths, river bulls, 
and the like. Extremes meet indeed when geology walke side by 
side with fairy mythology. 

A sadness of their own falls upon the nymphs’ siatiaias when 
summer begins to wane. It does so as curtains of mist wrap 
them in the evenings which, spin them out as men will, are 
indubitably shorter day by day. But the birds tell the same 
story more truly. No wonder the ancients used them so largely 
in the science of auguries. The river worshipper knows that 
spring is here in earnest, despite the proverb-monger’s saws, 
when he sees the little mouse-coloured sand martin for the first 
time blown against the grey cold skies over the stream like a bit 
of torn paper. How much more is he certain that summer has 
fled when in the last week of July all at once he misses the swift’s 
wild rush. It is one of the earliest, if not the very earliest, of 
our summer immigrants to retrace its unmapped course to Africa. 
Wildly exulting one day as it dashes up and down the river, 
apparently quite at home, next day it has quietly slipped off, and 
a casual observer does not miss it for several days more. White, 
who studied its habits with the most loving care, puts down 
its departure as July 27-29. No more exact date could be given. 
It is all but a hundred years since White was laid to rest under 
the homely tombstone in Selborne Churchyard, bearing only the 
few letters, ‘G. W., 26th June, 1793, yet in all these years the 
instinct of the swift has not changed in the least. It left England 
last year precisely at the time laid down by the naturalist. Does 
its susceptibility to warm weather depend on its not belonging 
(as most people suppose) to the swallow family, but to the 
Trochilide, or humming birds, which science now proclaims that 
it does? The general silence which falls on our singing birds in 
July, partly owing to their being occupied in feeding their young, 
partly because they are passing through the — summer 
change of dress, only accentuates in a bird-lover’s mind the 
departure of the swift. 
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It is as well not to visit the nymphs’ gardens in winter. They 
blossom during autumn with pink-starred centaury and delicate 
eyebright, with milk-wort and prunella, and the large’ purple- 
flowered meadow crane’s-bill. A few hardy blooms may succeed, 
according to the weather, but the first flood effectually ravages 
them. They may then be left to the wild duck, the snipe, and 
the teal. All the dreams of poetry and love depart with the 
song birds. Did anyone, even in the Middle Ages, the home of 
Faith, ever see a water nymph bewailing her dishevelled gardens? 
If so, she could never have been allured to stay with mortals. She 
would only have submitted to have been enclosed in the verses of 
a ballad. A man-fish, Sir R. Baker says, was caught on the coast 
of Suffolk in 1180, and ‘at length, not being well looked to, stole 
to the sea and was never seen after.’ A water nymph would have 
crowned herself with the latest flowers of the year, and, like 
Ophelia, sought the river, and thence passed singing to the sea. 
There Ortygia must claim her to wait upon Arethusa, or beyond 
the Pillars of Atlas she must glide into the Ocean to attend Zeus 
when he goes to feast with the blameless Ethiopians, the last 
and justest of men. 


M. G. WATKINS. 
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At the Sign of the Ship. 


‘ How hard a thing it is to be 
A Christian. Hard for you and me!’ 


says Mr. Browning, in an innocent rhyme. But how much 
harder a thing it is to be a Jew—impossible for you and me, my 
Gentile brother—and even to a born Hebrew very far from easy. 
These reflections must occur to every uncircumcised reader of 
the Children of the Ghetto, by Mr. Zangwill (Heinemann). Mr. 
Marion Crawford has recently complained that when he wants a 
novel he often gets a treatise on religion, politics, society, or what 
not, and he wishes that novelists would stick to business. Treatises 
we can have in any number, good stories are scarcer. Mr. 
Crawford asks for a novel and is-given a treatise; I ask for a 
treatise, and ain given a novel in the Children of the Ghetto. The 
manners, customs, and ideas of the polyglot cosmopolitan modern 
Israelite are most curious, amusing, and instructive. The peculi- 
arities of his ritual are as minute, frivolous, and vexatious as those 
of ancient Rome or modern Kanekas. Mr. Zangwill clearly knows 
a great deal about them. His book is more full of words needing 
a glossary than the early Anglo-Indian tales of Mr. Kipling. Then 
why did he not write a treatise when he might have done it so 
well? Why did he produce a kind of Hebrew Charicles, an impro- 
ving tale in which the fictitious characters work through Greek 
manners and customs. The ‘novel’ part of Childien of the Ghetto 
does not interest me much; in fact, I have, as far as possible, 
skipped it, with the purpose of getting to business. There have 
been lately published a number of novels of Jewish life—for 
example, Dr. Phillips (which I have not read), and a tale by 
Mr. Sidney Hartland, The Yhorah, and a work named Violet 
Moses, and Reuben Sachs, by Miss Levy. The heroine of Mr. 
Zangwill’s book also writes a novel concerning her race, and 
does not spare their foibles. As far as I am acquainted with 
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this literature, no one has made so much of the ritual, and 
folk-lore, and cabbalah of the Chosen People as Mr. Zangwill. 
One regrets that, introduced into a tale, their interest is dimi- 
nished by the atmosphere of fiction, through which we cannot 
see them steadily. The question arises, would not the little 
world of readers have preferred a treatise to a novel? Is the 
novel to be lord of all, so that we cease to be able to read anything 
else? This would be very unfortunate, for a romance is not really 
the best, but the worst, vehicle for a discussion of Biblical Criticism, 
of Darwinism, of Political Economy. Many smatterers may be 
made, but people who really care for a subject are disappointed. 
Missheberach, and Chevrah, and Shuvdar, and Shool, and Mitzvahs, 
and Shidduch, and Shass, and Tripha are all attractive mysteries ; 
one wants to be told facts about them, and many other mysteries, 
in a straightforward way. One wants a dictionary of Jewish 
antiquities and an historical account of their development. Are 
they purely Jewish, or common in part to the Semitic race? No 
doubt Mr. Zangwill could tell us much about these things if he 
chose, but a foolish generation seeks for a novel, so he gives us a 
novel instead. There is a doubt, it seems, as to whether peacock 
is forbidden meat. Was there once a Jewish tribe of which the 
peacock was a totem, or does it divide the hoof by some illicit 
process? No Gentile, or only a very unusual specialist among 
Gentiles, can read the texts, the commentaries, the super-com- 
mentaries, the super-super-commentaries on Jewish taboos. All 
these taboos must be, in origin, very ancient, and must have been 
instituted for some rational cause, or cause that then seemed 
rational. For uncounted generations the ancient people, unlike 
all modern peoples, which simplify life, has gone on complicat- 
ing and refining upon primitive practices. The Maoris have a 
large body of taboos, but nothing to the Jewish. Apparently rich 
Hebrews are tempted to simplify; in Mr. Zangwill’s book they 
are constrained to be strict by the influence of a Catholic house- 
keeper, Mary O’Reilly. She keeps them up to the mark. Mr, 
Zangwill is a most tantalising writer. He speaks of a Hebrew 
Arabian Nights, the story of Eldad the Danite, who discovered 
the Ten Lost Tribes. Why does he not translate Eldad the 
Danite? Probably because a hundred people would read a novel 
for one just person that would read Eldad. 

In this weary world of silly demand and compulsory supply 
people must write what will be read. But, if the Children of the 
Ghetto be not the ideal book on modern Judaism, just because it 
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had to be a novel, at all events it is an incalculable improvement 
on the author’s Old Maids’ Club, and is a revelation of a world we 
know nothing about ; it gives a glimpse into the greatest and most 
extraordinary of all survivals, and may even create a public for a 
more scientific and explicit statement of the facts. Other novelists 
of Judaism, writing from within or from without, have usually 
drawn a less kindly picture of the ancient people. In Violet 
Moses there is more card-playing than ritual, religion, or folk- 
lore. There the Hebrews play as indefatigably as the Baroness 
de Bernstein and her contemporaries. Here they are far more 
human and more prehistoric. Almost every kind of reader will 
find the Children of the Ghetto interesting ; some for the sake of 
the story and the characters, some for the manners, some for 
both. 


* * 
” 


People sometimes make poetry in dreams; few make riddles. 
Here is an example. A lady who was fond of riddles dreamed that 
she met another lady, a stranger to her. ‘I shall not tell youmy 
name,’ said the strange lady, ‘ but I'll put it like this. IfI hada 
tame hare which escaped and you caught it, and asked me if you 
might chain it up—that’s my name.’ 

‘ Letitia Harrop !’ answered the dreamer at once. ‘Let I 
tie a hare up.’ 

There was no pause for reflection in the dream, any more than 
in another case. The dreamer, walking with a friend, met an 
acquaintance of ovine appearance, who saluted with a curious 
duck. 

‘What a queer bow!’ said the companion in the dream. 

‘Sheep-dip,’ answered the dreamer; a kind of pun which, 
perhaps, nobody would have made when awake, any more than he 
would have solved the idiotic riddle of Letitia Harrop. As another 
dream-absurdity one may mention the lady who met (in a vision 
of the night) another lady, who had a baby. ‘I shall call him 
Jehovah,’ said the mother. 

‘Impossible!’ said the dreamer. 

‘Yes, and I shall call him Jah, for short!’ 


* * 
+ 


The world which reads much does not read Wodrow’s Analecta 
in four large quarto volumes, published by the Wodrow Society. 
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Wodrow is splendid, especially in those huge note-books ; he is 
a kind of Covenanting Pepys. He was a child of the Covenant 
after the sufferings were over—flourishing chiefly between 1700 
and 1730. No historian was ever more industrious ; his collection 
of manuscripts was unrivalled, and, though a strong Presbyterian, 
he always gave his documents, so that his readers can draw their 
own conclusions. 

Wodrow, like Pepys, was universally curious; he collected 
fossils and antiquities, and corresponded with many noted people, 
ameng others with Cotton Mather. Like Cotton Mather, he 
delighted in witches, ghosts, wraiths, omens, second sight, and 
his Analecta are a collection of psychical instances. A young 
speaker in Children of the Ghetto maintains that miracles did not 
‘overlap into New Testament times.’ They certainly overlapped 
into Covenanting times. Among Wodrow’s anecdotes there is a 
queer case of conscience. A minister had been preaching at some 
distance from home on witchcraft. He advised his audience never 
to listen to the devil. As he rode back a voice cried, ‘ Ho, even 
the minister must listen to the devil!’ No answer. The devil 
went on bantering the minister, and finally said, ‘When you get 
home you will find the good wife has a roasted chicken for dinner. 
Don’t you eat none of him,’ or words to that effect. The worthy 
pastor at last gained his roof-tree, and found roast chicken waiting 
for him. This was unwelcome. His wife explained that she had 
bought the fowl from a woman who had a bad name for witchcraft. 
What was the minister todo? If he did not eat, he was listening 
to the devil. If he did eat, the consequences might be fatal. 
Never was a harder case. At that moment the minister’s dog 
entered the room. The minister offered him a slice of the breast. 
He ate it, and fell down dead. The minister’s conscience was 
now at rest. ‘That day he ate no more ’—of the chicken, at all 
events. 

In the National Observer, lately, appeared some ghosts of 
St. Andrew’s, a haunted town to Wodrow, who gives several— 
one very weak, about the coachman and butler appearing to two 
men in the Archbishop’s house. No doubt they were the coach- 
man and butler, but the Archbishop who succeeded Sharpe seems 
to have seen something more alarming. There is now no relic of 
the house except an old gateway. The Cardinal’s ghost, in the 
National Observer, is much more plausible and affecting. In his 
red hat and robes he was taken at first for a woman. The 
Observer’s ghost of Harleston of Rathillet is not genuine. He 
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had no business in a modern house, even though the estate on 


which the house stands did at one time belong to Archbishop 
Sharpe. 


* * 
* 


Almost as worthy of Wodrow as any of these apparitions is Mr. 
Frederick Tait’s great drive at golf. Already there are sceptics, 
but the evidence is excellent. The ball lit, from the tee, on the 
table land ending in Walkinshaw’s grave; the tee itself was far 
back. Mr. Tait’s brother, playing in a match in front, was stand- 
ing below this eminence, and the ball went over his head. This 
is a ‘carry’ of 250 yards ; c’est la le miracle, for, once alighted on 
the smooth and frozen surface of the hill, the ball might easily 
run to where it was found, nearly a hundred yards further on. 
There was no dog nor bird of the air to carry the matter, and the 
party in front did not play the wrong ball. The dynamics of a 
golf ball have therefore to be reconsidered. Professor Tait has 
written on them, in a manner only intelligible to mathematicians, 
in the Goljing Annual. He says that a cricket ball may probably 
be hit 200 yards on the fly, but one would be glad to see an 
authentic example of so great a performance. ‘Stout arms of 
men,’ we may say, slightly altering the old Earl of Derby’s ex- 
clamation at the tournament, ‘Oh, stout hearts of men.’ 


* * 
* 


I owe to the kindness of Mr. Fiske The Song of the Ancient 
People (Houghton, Mifflin, and Co.). Here Miss Proctor versifies 
the beliefs of the Zuiiis, or Pueblo Indians ; Mr. Cushing, who 
knows that strange people, adds a commentary, and Mr. Fiske a 
preface and notes, while Mr. Julian Scott does the coloured illus- 
trations. The verse is very fair verse, but one prefers one’s Zuiiis 
in prose. They are an agricultural and settled American people ; 
traces of much older cities of theirs have been discovered by an 
archeological expedition. They have a singular mystic mythology, 
a cosmogony nearly as metaphysical as that preserved in the Maori 
hymns. In his preface Mr. Fiske, like J. G. Miiller, explains the 
differences of old European and old American civilisation, or higher 
barbarism, by the absence in America of beasts of burden. You 
cannot have a pastoral state of society where the functions of the 
shepherd, as in Tahiti, are a perfect sinecure for want of sheep. 
Man must occupy a different position where there are no horses, 
asses, camels, or elephants. The Americans were thus terribly 
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handicapped, but when Mr. Fiske speaks of them as only attaining 
‘a barbarism without iron or the alphabet, I venture to think 
that he does them injustice. Ever since Mr. Lewis Morgan’s 
time American writers have run down the Aztec and Peruvian 
civilisations. Iron they had not, but the Egyptians used it very 
little, and, like the Aztecs, had ‘no alphabet.’ The descrip- 
tions of the Conqueror leave no doubt that the Spaniards, much 
more accustomed than we are to a noble architecture, were aston- 
ished by the buildings of Mexico, and by the splendour of life 
there. Mr. Morgan did his best to reduce it to the Pueblo level. 
But anything more like Venice, and less like a Pueblo village, 
than the lake city of Mexico cannot be conceived. The few 
remains of Mexican art attest the facts. The Zuiiis are expert 
potters, and weave brilliant rugs, but these things would not have 
wakened the enthusiasm of Cortez, and Diaz, and Sahagun. When 
we read their descriptions of the flourishing fields, we cannot say, 
with Mr. Fiske, that ‘agriculture, properly speaking, was impos- 
sible.’ In the British Museum there is an Aztec mask, in hard 
polished stone, which might be taken for Greek if we did not 
know it was Mexican. The ‘ Pueblo castles and gardens of maize’ 
do not really represent that ruined civilisation ; compare a ‘ Pueblo 
castle’ with the fallen Maya cities, the hieroglyphs, the vast 
pillars, some of which can be seen in the South Kensington 
Museum, as well as in Stephens’s book. Mexico was more akin 
to Egypt or Assyria than to Pueblo culture. The ruins prove 
this, and the books of the Conquerors confirm it. These more 
than half-naked gentry, sitting in a dreary bare room, with a 
ladder and a few pots and rugs, as in Mr. Scott’s pictures, do not 
represent the contemporaries of Montezuma any more than a 
crofter, in a clay cottage, represents the Duke of Sutherland. 
Many American antiquaries appear to be of a different opinion, 
but they are not likely to persuade me that Montezuma was a 
kind of Zufii or Moqui, and that the conquest of Cortes, the most 
romantic event in the history of mankind, was a victory over 
some tribes of Moquis. The very religions, rites, and myths are 
perfectly different, luckily for Mr. Cushing, who would otherwise 
have been offered up to Hintzilopochtli. 


* * 
* 


The Atheneum promises to publish, too late for this paper, 
Scott’s original conclusion of St. Ronan’s Well. As the story 
stands, all turns on the wild behaviour of the heroine, Clara 
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Mowbray, and that wild behaviour is not ‘motived.’ The tale is 
almost the worst of Sir Walter’s, if not quite the worst, and could 
scarcely be redeemed even by the original motive. But, without 
that motive, it has very little merit or meaning. Lockhart 
explains that the ‘delicacy’ of James Ballantyne, who was an 
egregiously dull man, caused Scott to cancel and rewrite twenty- 
four pages. Sir Walter was much too good-natured. In a proof- 
sheet of Redgauntlet I find Scott speaking of a pendant to a 
picture, and James Ballantyne asking, in the margin, what he 
means by that recondite expression. This seems to prove Ballan- 
tyne’s extraordinary dulness, and the mystery which so vexed 
Lockhart—why did Scott accept and endure these Ballantynes ?— 
becomes more mysterious than ever. He did, indeed, show ‘a 
remarkable degree of good-nature ’ when he accepted the criticism 
of this dolt, who, probably, was useful as a ‘foolometer.’ If 
James understood anything, it must have been perfectly lucid to 
the feeblest intelligence. If he objected to anything, to that the 
common steadfast dunce would object. Still, till one sees the 
fragment, it is impossible to imagine how the original dénowement 
of St. Ronan’s Well was managed. The reader may look at it 
as it stands, and marvel, and consult the Athenwum. Here, for 
once, the supposed interests of ‘the young girl’ did really harm 
a romance. But one fails to see that the ‘young girl’ is so 
mischievous as some modern authors allege. Her dear mother 
really does the mischief. She draws the line here, and not there, 
in a manner totally incomprehensible to the moralist. When 
the fear of her makes an author leave his book meaningless 
then she is mischievous, but this is rare. What is it that all 
the novelists who denounce the young girl want to say? Can 
they beat Suetonius, or give points to Petronius Arbiter? Are they 
kept awake by the draggled laurels of M. Zola? There is 
more monotony than novelty to be found in the path which the 
young girl guards with a flaming sword. Suppose.that some 
grumbling repressed genius writes a book with the frank title 
Not for Young Girls. It might have a vogue in sporting and 
military circles, but, merely as a romance, it would not neces- 
sarily be better than another. Judging by what one does see in 
novels one marvels what it is that authors are afraid to say ; that 
it can be anything worth saying one very greatly doubts. 
Novelists have much more elbow-room than Homer, Virgil, 
Dante, or the Greek tragedians ever usurped. What was wide 
enough for Aschylus might afford scope for a genius in three 
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volumes. Cannot a Society be formed to print privately, and 
remunerate on the usual scale, one or two of these daring 
intellects? Then we should know exactly what that is which 
glows within them; the secret need not die in their breasts which 
they burn to reveal. If they cannot do themselves justice within 
the limits which sufficed for classical tragedy, perhaps they cannot 
be such illustrious writers after all. It is not the topic (however 
nasty) which makes the genius. They may reply that they have 
not the old freedom. I admit that a novel with a hero who 
murdered his father and married his mother, or who stabbed his 
mother for slaying his father, might shock Mr. Mudie. But 
probably these are not the subjects for which they pine. They 
have certainly more scope than James Ballantyne allowed to 
Scott, but they do not seem to make better use of their advantages. 
* * 
* 
A SONG OF SHERWOOD. 
‘Hey, Robin, jolly Robin, 

Tell me how thy lady doth ?’ 

My lady is in fair Sherwood 

With Will and Allan both. 

Will’s comely scarlet jerkin 

Is doffed for the hodden gray : 

And there’s neither song nor story 

On Allan’s lips to-day. 


‘Hey, Robin, jolly Robin, 
Tell me how thy lady doth ?’ 
She doeth well if they do well 
To sleep that are not loth. 
She has green turfs to her bed, 
To her pillow, mosses green, 
The white owl drones her lullaby, 
The grasses make her screen. 


‘Hey, Robin, jolly Robin, 
Tell me when thy lady wakes ?’ 
When the snow that fell last winter 
Makes white the forest brakes. 
All for her sake goes Scarlet 
In dool while the world spins round, 
Allan and I walk wearily— 
Maid Marian sleeps so sound. 
NORA HOPPER. 
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Among topics forbidden to the modern novelist is that of 
Catskin, the popular tale. Of Catskin and her sister Cinderella, 
Miss Roalfe Cox has edited for the Folk-Lore Society (Nutt) 
about three hundred and fifty different forms. They seem to show 
that pieces of any other’ fairy tale whatever may be introduced, 
and have been introduced, into Cinderella, while parts of Cin- 
derella got into the legend of Aslaug, Sigurd’s daughter, and 
other medizval heroic tales. But as to when and where the story 
was first' told, the large and curious collection of various forms 
seems to elucidate nothing. Miss Cox’s work is most interesting 
to the student, and if she pines for more worlds to conquer, she 
may take up the legend of‘ Eurydice,’ the dead bride restored and 
lost again; one of the most touching and beautiful of the world’s 
romances, 

A. LANG, 
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PATENT No. 20,778. 


TRIPLE-SPLICED INSTEP HOSE. 


For Ladies and Children, 
IN COTTON, LISLE THREAD, CASHMERE, SPUN, AND PURE SILKS. 
The advantages secured by this Patent consist in the Splicing of the Stockings at the Instep, where they 


usually show the first signs of wear. The resistance to friction is doubled without a perceptible increase in the 
weight, and the Patent is applicable to light hosiery for summer and evening wear, as well as to Winter Stockings. 











PATENTEES— 


DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, WICMORE STREET, W. 


And of all first-class Drapers and Hosiers in the United Kingdom. 


MELLIN'S EMULSION 


or COD LIVER OIL ano HYPOPHOSPHITES. 


THE FINEST NUTRITIVE AND TONIC FOOD FOR DELICATE CHILDREN AND WEAKLY ADULTS. 
VERY PALATABLE. EASILY DIGESTED. a SAFE. Price 2s. 6d. & 4s. 6d. per Bottle. 


MELLIN'’S FOOD 


For INFANTS and INVALIDS. 


The following Testimonial was sent to Mr. G. MELLIN, on the under- 
standing that the name should not be published, but he is permitted to refer to 
the Writer, or the Original can be seen at the W "orks 3 








‘DEAR Sir,—I have much pleasure in enclosing you a likeness of our 
little girl, at 18 months’ old, as another example of what your food will 
accomplish. 

‘She is now two years old and has discontinued taking the food. 
She is a perfectly healthy and strong child, and has a splendid skin 
and lovely complexion, and with her fair hair and light blue eyes, you 
can imagine a picture of which we are proud. I may say that she is 
3 feet and } incn high, and weighs nearly 40 pounds.’ 


MELLIN’S FOOD BISCUITS 


(Manufactured by Carr & Co., Carlisle, specially for G. Mellin) 
For Children after Weaning, the Aged, Dyspeptic, and for all who 
require a simple, nutritious and sustaining food. 
DIGks rivk, NOURISHING, SUSTAINING. Price 2s, & 3s, 6d. per Tin. 





Samples, Pamphlet, and Prospectus, post free on application to 


G. MELLIN, Marlboro’ Works, Peckham, S.E. 


Gold Medals, Paris, 1878 : 1889. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 


Of Highest Quality, and Having 
Greatest Durability are Therefore 
CHEAPEST. 














For the DONNA acknowledgments and the NOTICE “TO CORRESPONDENTS 
see overleaf. 











The ‘ Donna.’ 


THE following extract from the Zimes’ report of the speech made by Mr. W. E. 
Hubbard, Chairman of the London and St. Katharine Docks, at the last general 
meeting of the Company, will be of much interest to the supporters of the 
* Donna ’:—‘ The confessed falling off in the demand for labour and the agitation 
of the unemployed had had one good result. Public attention had been forced 
to consider this question, the greatest question in the whole range of politics—- 
namely, the conditions under which the greater part of the populations of these 
islands passed their existence. There was no sadder sight than that of a strong 
man willing and able to work and unable to find any; but the worst enemy of 
the really unemployed was the loafer, who, if he were able, was not willing to 
work, preferring to live upon anybody else’s exertions rather than hisown. The 
atmosphere of the Dock gate had not in times past been altogether uncongenial 
to the development of this class, but he trusted that this reproach was being 
gradually wiped away. Irregularity of work there must be to some extent, but 
the Company’s aim was to minimise that irregularity to the utmost of their 
power. Work had been slack—at some Docks quite recently very slack—but 
they had determined to find decent work for those who were genuine dockers. 
Since their last meeting they had secured for their second class of labourers 
constant work instead of only such constant work as their own department 
afforded, and they had thus practically doubled their number of permanent 
labourers. The second class referred to—that was the A class, or registered 
labourers—now worked under the same conditions as the permanent labourers, 
except as regarded the sick-pay and the pension attaching to the higher class. 
Fully three-fifths of their labourers were kept in constant employment. They 
were also striving to shift about the next class, the B men, from department to 
department as there was work. These changes were not introdticed without 
friction, without, perhaps, some temporary hardship, and they took time; but he 
was perfectly certain that they were on the right tack in endeavouring to secure 
a decent and regular livelihood, even if it were to a smaller number of steady 
workmen, rather than to keep an army of ragged hangers-on at the Dock gates in 
the hope—a very poor hope—of getting casual employment.’ 

Mr. J. H. Tod spoke in a similar strain at the meeting of the East and West 
India Dock Company. This evidence of the changing condition of the labour 
market at the Docks is very gratifying, and the statistics of the ‘ Donna’ reflect 
the improved state of affairs. Readers will remember that in January the report 
showed the number of unemployed men served in the year ending with October 




















THE ‘ DONNA.’ 


1892 was much less than in the previous year. This improvement has continued 
during the three months ending January 1893, as the following figures show :— 


Number of men served at the ‘ Donna’ truck. 
November 1891 . ws - 8,932 ; November 1892 . ‘ . 8,399 


December ,, . ‘ . 8,020 | December ,, . . . 6,217 
January 1892. . - 10,226 | January 1893. ‘ - 6,122 


The following subscriptions have been received since last month. Contri- 
butions received after February 11 will be acknowledged in the April number. 


E. W. 4s. W. M. F. P., Donna 5s., Night Refuge 5s. Baby 1s. Mr. J. 
Pinder Farre 17. Major Wyndham 1/. A.B., Donna 14s., Night Refuge 13s., 
Workroom 13s. J. M.S. B. 6s. 6d. C.8. 10s. T. Norton Longman 2/7. D. M. F. 
bs. A.M.C. 12. 8S. M.G. 2s. 6d. and parcel of knitted cuffs. Miss Jeston 21. 
F, Hals 5s. Miss Ogilvy 17. Anon 5s. E. B.S. 3s. Stray coppers from a money 
box 4s. H.M. E. 2s. 6d. R. H. H. 15s. C.H. (Malvern) 4s., Night Refuge. 
J. W.P. 21. 28., Night-Refuge. G. W. F. 5s. Misses Abrahams 10s., Night 
Refuge. Mrs. E. Travers, Workroom 1/. Mrs. Wood, Workroom 17.  &, Fuller, 
Donna 1/, 1s. E. Fuller, Night Refuge 17. 1s. M. E. S., Donna 10s., Night 
Refuge 10s., Workroom 10s. L. N. M. D. 10s. General Sir Beauchamp Walker 
21. George Whitfield, for the employment of women in making articles for the 
Deep Sea Fishermen 10/. George Whitfield, Donna 5/. Anon. Rhyl, 2s. 6d. 
H.G., Night Refuge 27. C. M. 2s. 6d. Mrs. Charles Hare, Night Refuge 3s. 
T. W. Dent, Donna 51. 5s., Night Refuge 5/.5s. C. H. Orfeur 21s. Mrs. Cope- 
land 10s. E.H.2s.6d. M.A.H.10s. Bertha 3s. 6d. Mrs. Edis 2s. 6d. Two 
workers at the N. E. Hospital 5s. Miss Ellis 12. Children at Bidford, Work- 
room 1s. Henry Webb 2s. 6d. J. F. H.10s. Mrs. J. and Friends 10s. Mrs. 
J. R. Smith, Donna 5s., Workroom 5s. M. E. B. Meole 4s. M.A. B., Workroom 
2s. 6d. Dr. Rudge, Night Refuge 10s. W. W. Chilcott 17. G. R. 4s. E. M. P. 17. 
E. Reeves 5s. Miss Oades 5s. Collected by A. K. L. 12. Collected by F. M. B. 
10s. W. B., Workroom 11. 10s., Night Refuge 1/., Donna 10s. Winnie Dixon, 
Night Refuge 5s. and2 scarves and 2 pair of mitts. Mrs. Clarke Lewis, ls. and 
4 scarves. Messrs. Henderson, Craig, & Co. 2/. 2s. Anonymous, Donna 102., 
Night Refuge 10/., Workroom 57. Major C. Hawkins Fisher, Donna 5s., Night 
Refuge 5s. C.M. 38s. C. E.G. and W.J.W., parcels of clothing. Mrs. Rowden, 
woollies. Mrs. Campbell, socks and comforters. C. H. (Malvern) muffler and 
cuffs. A. H., socks and cuffs. Mrs. Potter (Ringley), comforters, J. B. R. 
(Brixton), men’s clothes. 

The sisters have received the following direct. Donna: T.S. R., box of old 
clothes; L. L., 2 comforters; Mrs. Goodliffe 5s.; Mrs. Neale 2s. 6d.; Mrs. Edis, 
parcel of clothing; Rev. J. Ind Smith 10s.; Mrs. E. Banner, parcel of men’s 
clothing; A. Fletcher, 38 comforters and 8 pairs of socks. Refuge: E. L., men’s 
clothing; Mrs. Wilberforce, woollen scarves and threepenny bits; A. Green- 
wood, men’s caps; Misses Martyn, 12 pairs of socks; Agnes, scarves and socks ; 
Sympathy, parcel of men’s clothing; Per Miss Trench, Secretary Donna Knitting 
Society, 136 scarves, 49 socks, 14 mittens and cuffs, 1 pair of gloves, 1 cap, 
2 gaiters, 2 hugh-me-tights, 1 hat, 4 petticoats, 2 chemises, 4 vests, 3 jackets, 
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6 flannel vests, 3 pieces of cloth. Workroom: Mrs. White 1/.; Miss Hankin 2s. ; 
Miss Kenyon 10s. and old clothes; M. H. Syers 2s.; An Old Maid’s Mite 1s.; 
Mr. E. A. Onions 10s. 

Miss Trench acknowledges most gratefully the gift of an harmonium for the 
Night Refuge from Miss Gwendolen Hawkin. Also fer Donna truck: Robert 
Struthers, Esq., 10s.; A Lady in Jersey 2s. 6d.; Mrs. Francis 2s.; Several anony- 
mous donors 12s. For Night Refuge: Mrs. Beadon 2s. 6d.; Several Ladies in 
Liverpool, a parcel of woollies ; J. F. H., large and valuable parcel of second-hand 
clothes. Workroom: Mrs. Welby 3s.; Mrs. Beadon 2s.; Liverpool Lady for a 
woman’s wages at workroom 2s 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Editor requests that his correspondents will be good enough to 
write to him informing him of the subject of any article they wish to 
offer, before sending the MS. A stamped and addressed envelope should 
accompany the MS. if the writer wishes it to be returned in case of non- 
acceptance. The Editor can in no case hold himself responsible for acci- 
dental loss. All communications should be addressed to 


The Editor of Loneman’s Macazinez, 
39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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